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oe THIs IssuE The Progressive moves into its 50th 
Year of publication. Volume 1, Number | appeared 
in January 1909 under the editorship of the late Senator 
Robert Marion LaFollette, Sr. We'll be commemorating 
our 50th Year with special features throughout all of 1958 
and climax the year-long observance with a 50th Anniver- 
sary Issue in January, 1959, which we hope to make the 
finest number in our half century of publication. 

One cloud hangs over our hopes and plans for this 
50th Year: at presstime for this issue we had not reached 
our Membership Campaign goal of $28,000—the amount 
required to assure uninterrupted publication throughout 
1958. Last month in this space we spoke hopefully of 
closing the $3,000 gap by the time this January issue went 
to press, but contributions have lagged behind our ex- 
pectations. We hope, urgently, that those of you who 
have not yet found it possible to help will send your con 
tributions, however modest, as soon as possible 

o 

Among the special features planned for early issues 
are a comparative survey of Soviet and American educa 
tion by George Fischer, professor of history at Brandeis 
University, who received his education both in the Soviet 
Union and the United States; articles on the South by 
Harold Fleming, executive director of the Southern Re 
gional Council; Lillian Smith, celebrated Southern novel 
ist, and Governor LeRoy Collins of Florida; a report on 
the number-one killer of children by Senator Richard L 
Neuberger; a balance-sheet analysis of past failures and 
present prospects in disarmament by Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, and a first-hand survey of the workings of 
socialized medicine in the Soviet Union by Dr. Mark G 
Field 

e 

In the field of books, Robert Elliot Fitch, dean of the 
Pacific School of Religion and author of the much-talked 
about book, The Decline and Fall of Sex, will review 
America as a Cwwilization by Max Lerner, and Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. will review The Opium of the Intellec 
tuals by Raymond Aron. 

Also coming are reviews by Russel Nye, of Dreamers 
of the American Dream by Stewart H. Holbrook and The 
Lunatic Fringe by Gerald W. Johnson; by David C. Wil 
liams of The United Nations and Promotion of the Gen 
eral Welfare and Strengthening the United Nations, and 
an article-review by Nathan Glick (who years ago re- 
viewed movies for The Progresstve) of The Astonished 
Muse by Reuel Denney, Fitch’s The Decline and Fall of 
Sex, The Seven Lively Arts by Gilbert Seldes, and Mass 
Culture, edited by Bernard Rosenberg and David Man- 
ning White. 

And Frederick J]. Hoffman, professor of English at the 
University of Wisconsin, is preparing an article on recent 
collections of letters in the literary world. 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 
AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FRE! 


7 THE nine teen-age groes ol General of the United Nations 
Litthe Rock, Arkansas, who have continues to buck overwhelming odds 

helped keep alive the dream of Amet in his quest tor the 

ican equality by persevering in their peace in the Middle |} 

attendance at Central High School Holid Greeti? waging a gre 
Holiday Greeting : human decency and enlightened 


> 


t| and 


t struowtle 
| Lilie 


_ | ] th I \ 
' Clal rmOLICICS fh Lie nion © 
lo Mrs. L. C. Bates, president of Bow! Norman oma 3 
: . Africa, against leartul od 
the Arkansas State Conference of the Hubert Humphrey, Ja idelsohy Holid 
National Association for the Advance Dr ! ive na ti re 


ment of Colored People, who showed Hug 
extraordinary courage ind exercised 
level-headed judgment in guiding th 
TLitie Negro childret 

Holiday Greet 


Io President | 
earned the rig 


1i¢ 


ind 


makes him 


u“ i somecw 


lo Chielt 
his associates on ( Supreme 
Court, whose 195 lecisions in tl 
field of civil liberties constituted one 
olf the most mere le chapters in 
the eternal struggle | freedom 


Holiday Greeti 


Io Cyrus S. Eaton, one of the na 
tion’s most successful industrialists 


and financiers, wl 


o has come out sled 
length for “meeting the Soviets half 
way” in the pursuit of negotiated . 
sentietieamnts we should reject 
Holiday Greetings tor conterence 
are convinced 
lo Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary nces Mug 
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for negotiated agreements of the issues 
that divide East and West 
Holiday Greetings 
lo William Trinke, a state senator 
Wisconsin 
commander olf 


in the legislature and a 
former the 
} 


Legion in Wisconsin, who ignored the 


American 


Republi 


i 


Legion 


wrath of some ol his fellow 


cans and many of his fellow 


naires by successfully leading the 
fight against legislation which would 
prohibited 
meeting or speaking in tax-supported 
public buildings in Wisconsin 


Holiday Gi 


have subversives from 


To the six Congressmen, Repre 
sentatives Eugene McCarthy, Minne 
Lee Metcalf, Montana; Henr 
Wisconsin; George Rhodes, 
James Roosevelt, Cali 
Frank 


New Jersey, Democrats all, who dared 


sota; 
Reuss, 
Pennsylvania; 
fornia, and Thompson, 1 
buck the conventional political line 


by issuing a statement calling upon 


seek talks 


alternative of 


President Eisenhower to 
with the 


the “horrors of push-button, nuclear 


soviets as an 


wartare 


Ho 


To the 
} 


brilliant and courageous foun 


Reverend Clarence Jordan 
] 


Cl ind 


leader of the inter-racial, communal 


Koinonia Farm, in Georgia, who has 


| firm the slings 


stood 


gainst 
y 


rows 


Sout 


Are hbishop 
New 

insistence 
blind” has 


hope in the race 


Francis Rummel of Orleans 
whose uraveous 


that his 


church 1 ‘colo been a 
| light ol 


South 


bright 


troubled 


Greetings 


Columbia’ Broad 


cil added 


the 


isting 


to its consider 


yle stature in the gathering 


x 


and 


interpreting of news by its much 


criticized but remarkably prophetic 


television interview with Nikita 


Khrushchev 
Holiday G 


To the 23 ministers ol 
many denominations, who sought to 
against Dr 


Farm by 


Georgia 


stem the violence Jordan 


and his Koinonia asserting 


that it was Christ, not Communism 
that Dr 


praving that “God's truth and Christ's 


Jordan embraced, and by 


redeeming love may be revealed in the 
present crisis in Sumter County’ 
Holiday etings 


lo Edward P 


nightly 


Morg il 


commentary on. the 


whos¢ 
news 18 
distinguished on 
AFL-CIO 


ram SO 


one of the 


I ido, 


most 
ind to the which 
presents his pi 
nd persuasively 


H Greet 


prace tully 


CO 


idle ce who nas 


lo Dr 


just 


Harry W. I 
retired 
guished 
of the 
cy, and to Sidney Hertzberg who suc 


alter 47 vears of distin 


service as executive director 


League for Industrial Democra 


ceeds him 
Holiday Gre 
Io James A. Wechsler, 
the New York Post 
torials are unrivaled for 


ind dedi 


American 


whose I edi 
trenchant 


Clarity ition to the highest 


liberalism 


lo James 
novel, B / , é ed repre ente 
r} 


American letters in 


kK. Smith, who has re 


t rned to the | nited States to serve 


the Columbia Broadcasting System in 


Washington after 20 years of brilliant 


news nalvsis tbroad 


irom 


Holiday Greetin 


lo Walter Lippmann, whose 


com 


mentaries on world afttairs set 


high in excellence during 


veal 


Hi 


Io Leonard Bernstein, a great 


irtist whose spectacular rise in the 


music has brought 


and hear his 


world ol joy to 


the millions who see 


work on the stage and television and 
in the concert hall 

Holiday Greeting 
chief ol 
Ne W 


Stature 


lo James Reston, 
Washington Bureau of th 


Times 


one olf the 


who added to his 


nations finest journ 
by his 
Soviet | 


Holida 


superb reporung irom 
nion 


(,reetir 


Weizsacket 


world’s most brilliant theo 


Io Carl Friedrich 


one of the 


von 

retical physicists, who read Ameri 
taku 

+} { 


role in the retusal of 18 


physicists a lesson in liberty by 
the leading 
eminent German physicists 

on nuclear weapons and then resi 
M iX P inck 


Physics to bec me protles 


his high post at the 


stitute Lor 
of philosophy at the Universit 
Hamburg 
Holida C,reetir 
lo Walter 
ing statesman, W 


United Automobile Workers 


neering the develop 


Reuther 


labor 


corruption machiner 


movement 


HI la Greet 


lo John ( rosby w! 
tary on television 
New York Her i I 
ablest and most ad 


H 


syvna 


ingeis 

| lw int 
aeeply iit 
their annu 


Progesst ‘ 
Holiday G 


To all 
in the world 


Holiday Gi 


oul 


And to all men and we 
country on earth who 
hunger of the | heart 


on Earth, Good Will to Men 
Holiday C,reeti? 
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re 


a, 


aor 


Christ 


|’ WAS the night betore 


standard indices—and all in 


} 


was the biggest 


By all 

dices are standard it 
hristmas Eve in history 

hristmas 

ali-time 

lines 


piving 


ms an 
living had 
high, but 
an all-time 
inded_ middle 
union contracts 
me happiest be 
ht the good fight 
ind even the rich 
all-time miuser- 
Eve, because the 


sent the market 


is a long cry from 
Eve. Now the 
ivens had man-made stars to guide 
ph to stables. The Russians 
l > Americans that 
verstition at last. 


ristmas 


said science 
had conquered suy 

Not the churches were empty. 
With church membership at (of 
course)— its all-time high, the church- 
full. Everybody who was any- 
body went to midnight mass, includ- 
ing Protestants Many people went 
parties. Others took in a late 
beforehand 


that 


es were 


trom 
movie 

According to the 
the TV had a 


Christmas Eve 


He opel Rating, 
audience on 
Vincent 


reco! d 
Norman 


1958 


January, 


Peale and Fulton |]. Sheen w 
posite each other on NBC and 
They Americans she 


because Christ came 


said that we 
} 


ve glad 


and we Americans 


and 


sinners 
sinners Cofnmunism. thre 
the American way ol 


a rabbi on. He said 


brand of whiskey 
brand is standard had ; 
packaging Th 
passed their pr 
Knick 
Associat 
New \ 
showing a savings account book witl 
| “Sull the Best Trang 
many people agreed 


ry standard 
ind every 
Christmas 


special 


hnew tranquil 


zers 
dicted 


bocke I 


. : 
had billboards al 


sales peak, but the 
Loan 


ovel 


Savings X& 


the slogan, 
and 
that 

all-time high 


The Gallup Poll said 
ment 
America 
that it was 


Many 


menace 


was at an 
, ’ . ? 
and many peopl 


reed that the 
World was at its 
+} 


ag 


Free 


people 
to the 
were ol 1¢€ 


we would 


most menacing but many it] 
. : pressea tne opel 
President's opinion that : : 
inte 


hordes 


soon achieve 
the Red 
tion with technology 

The 


Christian 


lectual parity with 


by replacing educa 
I ° hadn't 


mankind 
liberal American Protestant 
Century 
risk of wavs 

resisting the Russian advance than it 4 maga 

WHoLte We 

front cover. Inside it 
\me? You Look THe EARTH 


said that WoORRY STRIFE The 


“It is better 


involved i 


said, 


to run the wal 


would be to compound that risk by 
giving Russia the means of further 
liberal 
ican Catholic Commonweal 


aggression.” And _ the 


AND 





this crank magazine was U.S. News 


& World Report. 
Hf 

The only thing that was at all out 
of the way—speaking of cranks 
the absence of the Christmas 
Eve claim that Mrs. Jones of Grant 
ham’s Corners or Mr. Smith of Rural 
Route | actually heard the herald 
angels sing at midnight. It the 
first Christmas in history that nobody 
claimed to have heard them, but no 
body noticed except the Crank Edi 
tor, himself a crank whose stuff rarely 
got in the paper. 

Maybe it was all the 
drowned out the singing. 

Decibel-counters revealed that 
there had never been so much noise 
on Christmas Eve before. 

Never before had there been so 
many merry-makers on the streets o1 
so many carolers going from house to 
house, young and old. 

(Never before had there been such 
splendid decorations on banks and 
churches, or Christmas trees of such 
height in the wells of department 
Never before had Business 
Men’s Associations and Chambers of 
Commerce spread themselves so hand 
somely to light up the Downtown 
District and the Neighborhood Shop- 
ping Centers.) 

Maybe it was all the wassail. People 
on the street and in church porticos 
slapped each other on the back and 
called out, ““Mer-ry Christmas!” Many 
people fell down as they did so 

(Many glasses and some _ bottles 
were broken in taverns and homes 
and offices.) 

Maybe it was the bells. Never be 
fore had so many bells rung out so 
loudly. 


was 


usual 


was 


noise that 


stores. 




















(In the North there were jet 
planes screaming, and in the South 
firecrackers exploding in the old 
Southern tradition of firecrackers at 
Christmas.) 

The noise of it all woke up the 
children, who added their laughter 
and shouting to it 

(None of them cried or whimpered. 
Nobody, young or old, cried or whim 
pered on the Eve of Glad Tidings 
and the Good News of Salvation.) 

But nobody claimed to have 
heard the herald angels 


(But nobody noticed it.) 


* 


% 


the 
day 


Eve 
The 


Christmas 
December. 
25th. 

On the 25th people got up—or had 
to get up—early even if they were 
tired or headachy because their chil 
dren had new trains, 
new rocking horses, new dolls, new 


was 
next 


24th of 
was the 


bic yc les, new 


money, and even, among some of the 
oldest children, new 
One oldest child had 
wrapped as 


automobiles. 
an automobile 
a Christmas package. 


Everybody exchanged presents with 
everybody who had exchanged pres- 


ents with everybody else. 

Mom and Dad had presents from 
Dad and Mom, and Grandma and 
Grandpa, and the merchants and the 
newsboys (don’t forget the newsboy) 
had presents from their 
and their customers had 
from the merchants. 

Everybody 


customers 
presents 


was unwrapping pres 
ents. 

tut in the middle of all the un 
wrapping (and the first eggnog of the 
day) something happened. 

No. That's not right. 
didn’t happen. 

hat’s not right, either. 

1 don't know how to say it. 
there is no way to say it. 
that it wasn’t Christmas. 

It wasn’t mot-Christmas. It 
wasn’t Christmas. Christmas 
come. 

It happened at different times in 
different families, when the unwrap 
ping of presents was at its all-time 
height. 

Grownups 


Something 


Maybe 
It’s just 


just 
didn’t 


stopped unwrapping, 
and looked at each other, and then 
around. Children, who had their pres- 
ents all unwrapped already, put their 
presents down and looked at the 


the 
looked 


and then, 
grownups looking 
around themselves 

In many houses the father got up 
and went into the kitchen and looked 
at the 


grownups, seeing 


around, 


calendar on the wall or took a 
calendar card his wallet and 
looked at it. Mothers picked up last 
night's newspaper and looked at the 
dat 


out of 


In the stillness children in many 
houses said, “It is Christmas, isn’t it?” 
\nd parents replied, “Why, yes, of 
course it’s Christmas. It’s the 25th.” 
And middle-sized children said, “Is 
Christmas always the 25th?” And par 
ents said, “Why, yes, it always has 
been.” 

But children below and above mid- 
dle-size seemed to know it—that 
Christmas hadn't come—as well as 
middle-sized children and grownups. 

Children put their presents away 
and looked for their and 
school books 

Husbands said, “I guess I'll be get 
ting down to the office.” 

Wives said, “I've got to get a load 
of wash in the machine right away.” 

Grandmothers dusted and grand 
fathers got out their tools to work on 
the clock they'd been working on. 

Nobody went calling, and nobody 
on whom they might have gone call 
ing expected them. People put bowls 
of eggnog into the refrigerator—or 
even the freezer—without saying any- 
thing about it 


ga loshes 


Pretty soon the streets were busy, 
the way they are at the morning rush 
hour. All the and factories 
opened, and the street cars and buses 
were filled and the thruways and free 
ways and parkways and turnpikes 
crowded and the downtown 
parking lots put up their “Full” 
signs. The teachers and children all 
went to school. 


stores 


were 


And nobody said anything about it 
Or anything at all. It wasn’t as if 
people were embarrassed or angry at 
themselves about getting their dates 
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mixed. It was just as if it were a Kimmy came into her mother’s Well, dear 


regular day. It wa regular day room in her snuggle-bunny, and her wants.” 


They'd thought it is going to be mother, who was a light sleeper, told Nothing 
Christmas, and it w ! That was her to go a o bed ind go to No. Now 
all p. Kimmy 1, “I can’t,” and her Doesn't 
isked h why, and Kimmy Christmas?” Doesn't 

ned to Chris aS? 


means said he N 
I 


, 


rit 


Christmas-day parties and 


and dinners were not ; no 


body came, and if anybody had come 


there wouldn't have been anybody 
anywhere to let them into the halls “It wasn't Christmas imm Ol 
and the theaters and the churches, and 
the tables weren't set. It wasn't 


Christmas. 


matinees 


iO! 


any sensible mother 1 {Iw Jesus and I didn’t 
children ask questions at bed-time, nvthing and nobody 
Kimmy’'s mother didn’t want to begi I I wouldn't 
i conversation at that hour. But sl wouldn't even | 
took Kimmy back to bed t w my birth 


Christmas today,’ 1 That's what 


Nobody said anyt g about it, any 
more than anybody would say any 
thing about it on any other day . 
Jokers joked, jabberers jabbered, 


pranksters played pranks, loafers 


Well, good-night, dear 
r mother Ov my's mother. She got as 
door 
‘Mommy sard Kimmy 
istm , question mark 
“Why,” said her mother, “it’s t “What is it, dear? 
we get presents and hav rist You know what?” 
A department he ane SFOUS SRE On. toga 
Why 
ment store sent 


loafed, and ladies who talk all morn 
ing on the telephone talked all morn 


ing on the telephone. Lunchrooms 


were crowded. Dishes rattled. But no 


body said anythin bout it at all 


don't w vet pres¢ nd ‘lf nobody cared about 
have Christmas s and all « Kimmy, “I wouldn't care 
day?” said Kimmy bod That's what.” 
“Because,” said he mother “But your mommy and d 
“Christmas is special.” t you,” said Kimmy 
Why?” said Kimmy that 
“Because it is Jesus’ birthday.’ said Kimmy 
“Who's Tesus said 
“He's he’s someth ng 
said her mothe 
“Does God have 
said Kimmy 


of the General Manager to find out 
if they should begin their post-Christ 
mas Inventory. The General Manager ‘Then Jesus F od.” t wasn’t Christmas 
said he'd let the department head Kimmy ‘ ' like Kimmv’s) love 
know. But he didn't “He’s God’s son.” said he dren, or for friends who 
In the afternoon children came God's said Kim their friends, or for wise men or shep 
from = herds or kings, or for famous 


home from school and women . a — 
(,od's little 


shopping and at evening men came — 7 thropists or famous heroes, 
home from work, and everyone ate ae ; eed winners or losers of Nobel P 
and did the dishes and read the paper 0.’ Stalin Prizes or national or lo 
and put the children to bed and went Why not?’ tions or horse races or quiz con 
It wasn’t Christmas for any 


more anywhere, except for a new-born | 
= that lay abandoned « he doors 
* You mean he I , _ — on akc k oa 
; ot the worid on Christmas Eve 
No. No—he i He just 


One of the children who was put isn’t here any 1 
to bed was Kimmy Then wh oO have 


to bed. Well—he isn't 


heard the herald angels sing 
him shone a star until Christ: 


Kimmy was put to bed in her room ___ birthday? 
in a regular house with wall-to-wall “Oh. evervone has a birthday.” 
carpeting in a regular town of regular 
size by a regular mother whose hus 
band had a regular job in a factory 
that had a regular Defense Depart 
ment sub-contract Does he get presents? 

Then Kimmy’s mother and father N—no 
went to bed and went to sleep “Why not, if it’s his birthday?” 


“God doesn't,” said Kimmy 
“No. No—God doesn't. But Jesus 


cs 
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If India Falls 


by SENATOR JOHN F. KENNEDY 


iw THE American 
responsibilities in foreign policy 
none has been more perplexing than 
the formulation of: a policy toward 
the new and uncommitted nations 
running from Casablanca to Djakar 
ta. Over the past few years we have 
appreciate that 
formulae we have applied to events 
in Western Europe and NATO have 
only limited application to the broad 
medley of changes occurring in an 
uncommitted world. Though we have 
learned that we must terms 
with the new nationalisms, we have 
tended to interpret their meanings 
too much against the backdrop of our 
own. historic experience 


wide span of 


begun to tested 


come to 


Easy as it is to proclaim a position 
of “anti-colonialism,” many sympa- 
thetic observers, in the West have not 
fully realized that some of the new 
states have set their courses in an 
environment empty of positive demo- 
liberal aim; that their at- 
tainment of political independence 
was but a prologue to the harsh realli- 
ties of political and economic growth. 


cratic o1 


We have begun to learn that a 
purely military response to ‘the tides 
in the Middle East and Asia is an 
illusory breakwater. For military 
pacts and arms shipments are them- 
selves new divisive forces in areas 
shot through with national rivalries, 
often without historic boundaries 
and allegiances. We are beginning 
to see, too, the special attraction and 
emotional appeal which the Soviet 
Union has in the fluid pattern of 
events in the uncommitted world, to 
people full of social resentment and 
accustomed to authoritarian rule 
Communism to them is the alterna- 
tive, with the glamour of novelty, of 


8 


breaking fresh ground, and of seem 
ing to offer disciplined, coherent, 
ind irresistible answers to the over 
whelming problems of economic man 
agement and progress. Indeed, it has 
been one of Marxism’s§ cruelest 
ironies that it has gained spe 
cial force not in advanced indus 
trial societies, but in areas of 
stagnation, peasant economy, or pei'i 
fied authoritarianism. 

Can the underdeveloped countries 
achieve economic modernization in 
freedom? The outlook in many 
countries is not hopeful. Some of 
these countries provide barren soil 
for any real economic progress to 
take root—they cannot productively 
absorb investment capital, they do 
not possess the skills or plans or 
social outlook which derive genuine 
benefit from economic assistance, 
their rapid gains in population seem 
certain to outpace any attempted in- 
crease in living standards. There are, 
of course, exceptions—and we dare 
not give any up as lost. 

But one country in_ particular, 
India, has successfully pointed the 
way to progressive economic develop- 
ment; it has achieved a steady rate 
of growth, established the firm be 
ginning of an industrial base, main- 
tained an economy in which the pri- 
vate sector plays a large role, and 
avoided an excess of governmental 
regimentation and controls. In India 
democracy has prevailed in the face 
of heavy obstacles, the national and 
per capita incomes have risen despite 
the continuing rise in population, 
and education has spread. Two na- 
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tional elections have been held on 
the universal The 
parliamentary framework is no mi 
rage and is capabl 
political leadership and a 


civil service. 


basis of suffrage 
sustained by 


lirst-rate 


In 1956 India completed its first 
Five Year Plan that 
national income 
per cent, at least five per cent mot 
part trom 1ts 


During time 


rose bv ne irly 18 
than expected. Quit 
intrinsic economu 
Plan, with its emphasis on ag! 
ture, helped to generate a 
national confidence, to 
tional from 
colonial grievances and into the task 
of national self-development. More 
the Plan favored by goo 
harvests and benign weather. During 
the period of this Plan (1951-56) the 
United States aided India with near 
ly $300 million as well as a 
loan of $190 million and a 
World Bank 
million. Few assistance contributions 
we have made 


achievements 


clivert 


energies away sterile 


over, was 


wheat 
share 
loans running to 
have been better used 
for real economic development 


India’s Second Five Year 
now in its second year. In 
to the First Plan it 
peril. It may soon collapse. In 
this danger is the handmaiden of su 
the fact that the Indian 
omy is expanding, that the govern 
ment has not imposed a rigid series 
of controls, that it has permitted 
a considerable sector of private en 
terprise. This plan, moreover, is am 
bitious—two-and-a-half times as large 
as the first Plan 
the most difficult 
nomic growth—the 
capital-generative industries 
such as steel. It is trying to double 
Indian national income in real terms 
in the next ten or twelve years. It 
seeks to mobilize India’s rich re 
sources in hydro-power, iron 
manganese, The essential fea 
tures of the Plan include three steel 
mills, which absorb the largest frac 
tion of the investment and which 
would expand crude steel output to 
6,000,000 tons; railway and transport 
improvements costing over $2'% bil 
lion; machine moulding shops and 
a step-up in hydro-electric and coal 
output, as well as critical but less ex- 
pansive plans for agriculture and it 


Plan is 
contrast 
stands in great 
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cess econ 


It is seeking to cross 
threshold of 
establishment of 
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basic 


ore, 
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difficult indeed 
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\usterity 
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ie current 
economk og 1 of the Indian gov 
ernment. Taxes a g especially 
fter the recent Lchitic of wealth 
ind expenditure | ‘ iff import 
controls and licensing have been im 
posed to ease the drain on India’s 
foreign 7 reserves. Foreign 
travel has bee ilmost prohibited 
Though few persons have an incom: 
level that contributes n h taxation 
in a nation whose per capita income 
is under $60, persons of measurable 
income are taxed more heavily than 


anywhere in the world. In fact, the 


real question is wl ether these auste1 
ity measures m not have reached 
the point of ming self-defeat vali » the ae 
ind Krishna Menor 


ons with 


ing—drying up too much _ private 


capital, debilitating the private sec Pakistan 
tor by the rigidity of import controls, f national 
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much of the Plan was predicated. Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch (41 produc ts. We may talk 
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assert they require further study or 
negotiation or delay—but they can 
not the central issue: the 
survival of India, of Asia, of the Free 
World. No discussion can avoid the 
harsh facts of India’s real needs, of 
her dependence upon the Second 
Plan’s success, of that Plan's depend- 
ence upon American funds, and of 
our dependence upon a free and in 
dependent India. 

It is not as though the Indian gov 
ernment has warned: “Help us or we 
shall go to Moscow.” They have at- 
tempted no such intimidation. But 
wiley know and we know what the al- 
ternatives are to economic and politi- 
cal stability in Asia—and what hap- 
pened in the Indian state of Kerala, 
where well-educated but despairing 
citizens freely elected a Communist 
government. 


obscure 


rhe necessity for American action 
is so apparent that the real question 
now, I would hope, is not whether we 
respond but how. There is some indi 
cation that the Administration is un- 
willing to take the matter directly 
to Congress, but may prefer instead 
to piece together an aid program 
from existing laws, much as they did 
in the case of Poland last spring. 
Would this be enough? 

At the present time the United 
States is furnishing India about $70 
million in hard currency assistance, 
most of it on a loan basis. About 
$60 million is for economic develop- 
ment purposes—such as machinery 
and steel plates—and the remainder 
in technical assistance. In addition, 
India will receive about $360 million 
worth of surplus agricultural com- 
modities—largely wheat and rice— 
over a three-year period, with a sub- 


stantial portion of the local curren- 
cies resulting from the sale of these 
commodities also loaned back to 
India for economic development pur- 
poses. Although the total is thus al- 
ready a larger level of assistance than 
we were providing under the first 
Plan, it falls far short of her require 
ments, even after the assistance likely 
to come from other nations and the 
World Bank. 

There are, of course, avenues of in 
creased assistance under present legis 
lation which the Administration is 
exploring: 


First, the law on agricultural sur 
pluses may be capitalized by another 
half billion or more dollars, with 
some of this going to India—but 
there are many other claimants, in 
cluding close allies such as Greece 
and Turkey. 


Second, the Export-Import Bank 
might reshape its policies so as to in 
clude India. But its current require 
ments for early repayment and fe 
the purchase of American 
make it of little help to India’s pro 
gram—and a half a billion of its 
current credit has already 
mitted to Great Britain. 


goods 


been com 


Third, India might receive a larg 
er loan from the new I.C.A. Inter- 
national Development Fund. But the 
Congress capitalized this Fund at 
only $300 million; and even if a sharp 
increase were voted at this coming 
season, it also must serve many “cus- 
tomers” without committing an ex- 
aggeratedly large precentage of its 
funds to any one country. 

Perhaps these laws could all be 
used; perhaps we could adapt the 
proposals for increasing India’s credit 
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suggested by Senator John Sherman 
Cooper, our able former 
to New Delhi, who urged that we sell 
an additional $160 million of agricul 
tural surpluses against rupees, and 
convert the 


imbassador 


$190 million wheat loans 
of 1951 to a rupee But these 
steps do not seem to me to come to 


basis. 


terms with India’s real needs over the 
full span of the second Plan. That ef 
fort requires something more than 
merely small injections of adrenalin 


ees 

Too often in the past our aid to 
India has been marked by reluctance, 
vacillation, and excessive red tape. It 
seems to me that, rather than relying 
year by year on a series of expedients, 
holding the Indians in 
suspense, and giving aid short of the 


minimum the 
problem 


perpetual 
required, has 
meet the 


spec al 


time 
come to head-on 


with legislation, to act gen 


‘rously according to our ability in 
full recognition that the success of the 
Indian development scheme is 


best 


Im oul 


own interest 


Because of the shortage of time, it 
may be necessary in the 
emergency-type | 
for India to last until there has been 
a full Con 
gress did in the Fall of 1957 for the 
start of the Marshall Plan. But it 
would be no service to ourselves or 
to India to hope that a final solution 
can be found by squeezing small items 
from all existing laws and hoping 
that they can do the job with a little 
belt-tightening in India. If 
tions are to have the maximum eco 
nomic and psychological impact, it is 
essential that we meet this challenge 
boldly and with courage 


coming year 
to pass an program 


assessment of needs—as 


our at 


This is not that the 
million loan informally sug 
gested to our government by Indian 
Finance Minister’ Krishnamachari 
represents a magic number as either 
a floor or a ceiling. Our stake in the 
Plan is vital enough for us to make 
certain that we grant neither too lit- 
tle nor too much. The Indian plan 
ners themselves seem uncertain about 
their “built-in deficit,” about what 
further cuts or postponements are 
plausible, or what their real needs 
will be for dollar loan support 
through 1961. The serious plight of 
the Plan is obvious in India’s talks 
with American, British, and German 


to say $600 


figure 
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point ol 
with much the same political dangers 
Secretary George C. Marshall in 1947 
urged the European countries to 
make a reckoning of 
requirements. After such a 
and a candid presentation of 


ago 158 
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review 
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false ex 
There 


large 


which rests on more than 


pectations o1 clo hopes 


exists in tne nited States a 
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reservoir of good will towards India 


and a genuine concern that its eco 
But a 
source 
of support only if there is assurance 
that India herself 
tion and goals and is aware of the 

necessary to reach them. It 
would be an important step forward 
if the United States would begin at 
undertake kind of bi- 
which were made 
in Europe in 1947-48, both through 


Congressional committees and execu- 


nomic growth be 
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fund of good will becomes a 


knows her destina- 


means 


once to the 


pal tisan surveys 


tive study groups 
bs 

It is not suggested, of course, that 
the U.S the sole source 
of support to the Indian 
Plan. On the contrary, the occasion 
provides a splendid opportunity for 
the kind of multilateral 
ance and joint effort many of us have 
long urged. It is likely that Germany 
will make a significant contribution, 
that Canada and Great Britain and 
the Colombo Plan countries can 


Treasury be 
sustain 


real assist- 
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already made 
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Bank 
oans for railroad development and 
to the Tata Steel Company, and will 
probably make more beyond 
$360 million already committed 


ternational has 
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The Soviet Union, too, may well be 
a contributor 
(Amer! 


guided 


and some will say that 
aid is thus futile on 
The Soviet Union has, to 
loaned India much of the 
to build the Bhelai steel mill 
12-year 2¥Q per cent loan and 
has recently negotiated another $126 
million But 
here seems to be an extraordinary op 
portunity to match the 
Soviet | terms, to 


economic 


ican ] 
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be sure, 
money 
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loan at low interest 

systems with 
nion on favorable 
true concern tor 
development, and to push India well 
ahead in its competition with the 
(which is also on 
its Second Plan phase and experienc 


show oul! 


Chinese economy 
ing serious trouble, especially in the 
agricultural sector) 

Finally, some help can be expect- 
ed from private investment, which 
has already entered India in some 
quantity and will continue to do so 
on an expanded basis. But private 
investment cannot the gap 
rhere is little question that dollar 
for dollar private investment is both 
the most durable and most resilient 
form of assistance; and varied foreign 


cove! 


concerns and banks have made invest 


India. (Krupps of Germany 
is building a steel mill; the World 
atedly shown confi 


Bank 
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The Right to Be Let Alone 


by WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 


This article by Justice Douglas is adapted from his new 


, , 
DOOR, 


The Right of the People, which Doubleday & Company will pub- 


lish this year. 


The book is based on 


the North Lectures Justice 


Douglas delivered at Franklin and Marshall College in the spring 


of 1957. 


A previous installment of the book, which we 


called 


“Unlimited Horizons for Free Expression,” appeared in the De 


cember issue of The Progressive. 


N DISCUSSING the right to be let 
alone in a previous chapter, | 
spoke mostly of opinions, belicts, and 
matters of conscience. But the right 
to privacy covers another domain. I 
refer to the sanctity of the home and 
the right of the citizen to be unmo 
lested there, either by peeping-toms 
or by lawless police on a raid. | reier 
also to the sanctity of the person and 
the indignity suffered when a lawless 
hand is laid upon him. Even the 
humblest of citizens has the same 
dignity before the law as the most 
powerful. Each is entitled to the 
same protection, the same deference, 
the same immunity from lawless ac 
tion. The police may not lay a heavy 
hand on the citizen. They may not 
beat him or torture him incommuni 
cado. Man is a child of God entitled 
to dignified treatment. The state is 
the servant of the citizen, not the all 
powerful being that can require the 
citizen to do its bidding or suffer the 
consequences. The police who torture 
prisoners can be brought to account. 
That is the theory of our way of 
life; and we have been faithful to it 
to a degree. But in a measure our 
practices have not conformed to our 
ideal. 


SELF-INCRIMINATION: The Fifth 
Amendment provides that “No per- 
son shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against 
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himself.” 
incrimination helps protect anyone 
guilty and innocent alike 
prosecutor, the police, and even from 


Ihe privilege against sell 
from the 
Congress and the courts. It outlaws 
compulsion in any form utilized to 
make a man a witness against himself 
or to furnish the 
convict him of crime 

The Fifth Amendment outlaws tor 
ture. Though torture was long used 
to solve experience proved 
that it was not an honorable way for 
government to deal 
Even the miserable creature 
committed a heinous crime is a hu 
man being. Torture does not comport 
with the dignity of man 

But the protection of 
Amendment transcends 
torture by the police. It 
forms of physical, legal, or moral com 


evidence used to 


crimes, 
with its citizens 
who has 


the Fifth 
the 


outlaws al 


use ol 
| 


pulsion utilized to make a man con 
vict himself The aversion to that 
type of compulsion, which culminated 
in the privilege against self-incrimina 
tion, has deep roots in our history. 
Those who would attach a sinister 
meaning to the invocation of the 
Fifth Amendment have forgotten that 
history. For, from the beginning, the 
dignity of man cried out against com- 
pulsion. If the individual's spirit of 
liberty is to be kept alive, if govern 
ment is to be civilized in its relation 
to the citizen, no form of compulsion 
should be used to exact evidence from 


him that might convict him. This is 

the theory of the Fifth Amendment 

It is why Dean Griswold of the Har 

vard Law school suggested thal Live 

privilege against self-incrimination is 

one of the great landmarks in m 

struggle to make himself civilized 
The recent decision, § 

Board of Education is in 

tion. it held that a stat 

justified in discharging an 

merely because, in a federal 

tion, he invoked the privilege st 

self-incrimination asked abou 

past membership in the Comm 

Party. Invocation of the privilege is 

not a confession of guilt. The Fifth 

\mendment was designed for the pro 
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Ihe public is often unable to com 
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incrimination in 
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ingly innocuous questions. The an 
swer 1S apparent only to those versed 
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tion 
extremely broad. It extends to every 
question whose answe1 would fur 
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to prosecute the claimant for 
a federal crime (Hoffman [ 
States.) A good example is 
Curcio v. United St 
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grand jury 
abouts olf 


was secretlary-treasurel 
questions by a 
concerning the where 
union books 
Curcio could be required to produce 
the books, if he had them, since they 
were not his but belonged to the un 
ion. For that reason, he 
invoke the privilege against 
incrimination as a ground for refusing 
But 
questions as to the whereabouts of 
those records different 
footing. As Mr. Justice Burton said 
for a unanimous Court, 
the custodian to 


and records 


could not 


self 
to produce the union's records 
stand on a 


forcing 
testify orally as to 


the whereabouts of nonproduced rex 
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tered the place of business of a suspect 
and engaged him in conversation. 
[he entire conversation was audited 
through a radio receiving set in the 
possession of another agent who re- 
mained outside. The conversation 
admitted in evidence over the 
objection that this invasion of privacy 
violated the Fourth Amendment. The 
Court, speaking through Mr. Justice 
Jackson, overruled the objection, and 
extended the wire-tapping rule one 
step further. 


was 


Dur Process or LAw: I have been 
speaking so far of civil liberties in 
trials or proceedings before federal 
courts or federal agencies. When we 
turn to state courts or state agencies, 
we have a somewhat different prob- 
lem. The Fourteenth Amendment, 
which is applicable to the states, for- 
bids the taking of life, liberty, or 
property without “due process of 
law.” It has long been argued that 
“due process of law,” as used in the 
Fourteenth Amendment, includes the 
guarantee of civil liberties contained 
in the Bill of Rights, 7.¢., the first 
eight Amendments. That argument 
has been consistently rejected by the 
Court, though usually by a divided 
vote. Some guarantees, e.g., those 
contained in the First Amendment, 
have been held to be protected by 
“due process of law” as used in the 
Fourteenth Amendment. But other 
guarantees of the Bill of Rights, in- 
cluding the one concerning self-in- 
crimination, have been held to be 
not so protected 


What then does “due process” as 


used in the Fourteenth Amendment 
include? It includes those guarantees 
that are “implicit in the concept of 
ordered liberty.” (Palko v. 
cut.) It outlaws practices “repugnant 
to the conscience of mankind.” That 
is a highly subjective test, turning on 
the reactions of a majority of the 
Court to particular practices. 


Connectt- 


The capricious results that some- 
times obtain when judges write their 
own reactions into “due process” is 
illustreted by Caltfornia. 
This was a state prosecution in which 
evidence against the defendant was 
obtained in flagrant violation of his 
rights of privacy. First the police 
made a key to his house. Then they 
bored a hole in the roof of the house 
Using the key, they entered the house, 
installed a microphone, and ran 
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wires through the hole in the roof to 
a nearby garage, where the police 
listened in relays. For a while the 
microphone was placed in the bed 
room where the suspect and his wife 
slept. Later it was moved into the 
bedroom closet. When the police had 
all the evidence they needed, they 
used the key to enter the home to 
arrest the suspect. Though they had 
no search warrant, they ransacked the 
house. A divided Court, speaking 
through Mr. Justice Jackson, upheld 
the conviction. This method of o} 
taining evidence was held not to vio- 
late “due process,” though a more 
dramatic invasion of privacy is diff- 
cult to imagine 


When we turn to the other police 
practices violative of the dignity of 
man, “due process” remains an un 
certain, evanescent concept. When 
police officers use force to put a 
stomach pump into a prisoner and 
use the evidence obtained to convict 
him, “due process” is violated. To 
the Court this is “conduct that 
shocks the conscience.” (Rochin v. 
California.) Yet blood taken from an 
unconscious man and used in a state 
trial to convict him of drunken driv- 
ing was held to be properly admissi- 
ble. That method of tampering with 
the body of an unconscious person 
accused of crime was held not viola- 
tive of “due process.” (Breithaupt v. 
Abram.) 

On the other hand, all are agreed 
that confessions exacted from prison- 
ers by force violate “due process” and 
therefore cannot be used in state 
prosecutions. These inquisitional 
practices that wring confessions from 
an accused have been outlawed by 
the Supreme Court as evidence in 
state prosec utions, whether force was 
used to exact them or whether subtler 
methods were employed. We reject 
the rack, the thumbscrew, and the 


wheel, because they affront the dig- 
nity of man. 
cut for getting at the truth 
not a civilized practice 


Torture may be a short 
But it is 


As Beccaria, the Eighteenth Cen 
tury Italian legal philosopher, wrote, 
torture is an “infamous test of truth.” 

A devilish way Hitler used to exact 
confessions drill on a live 
tooth while the victim was strapped 
in a dentist’s chair. That is 
the most horrible practices the in 
genuity of man devised. But 
Hitler had no monopoly on it. In the 
1930's some American police stations 
used the same technique 

The Wickersham Commission re 
ported in 1931 that the third degree 
Pro 
longed detention, holding people im 
communicado, the use of threats, pro 
tracted and 
forms of physical brutality, ranging 
from beating to torture, were the 
methods used. 


was to 
one of 


has 


was widespread in this country 


questioning, various 


Disclosure and denunciation of the 
third degree do not 
that the practice ends. There is con 
vincing evidence that the third de 
gree still flourishes in the police sta 
tions of the nation 
not be 


mean, however, 


The methods may 
But the 
recurring appearance of the problem 
in the flow of cases suggests that.the 


as crude as before 


practice has gone underground, so to 
speak, taking on new forms 


DETENTION OF Suspects: The pro- 
longed detention of suspects has been 
a time-honored practice of the police; 
and it has been used as a method of 
exacting confessions from them. One 
who is held incommunicado without 
benefit of family, friends, or 
to aid him and to advise him is easy 
prey for the police. He can be ques 
tioned for 
relays of 
beaten or 


counsel 


hours or days on end by 
officers. He 
tortured. 

When the police hold a 
communicado the 
coercion are great 
always difficult. 
of the accused word of 
the ' police. the jury 

that has to decide where the truth 
lies often has a difficult, if 
possible, task. 

One solution is to from 
the trial any the 
accused to the police during his ce 
tention. That is the course India, 
following the British precedent, has 


may even be 
man in 
opportunities for 
Proof of it is 
There is 
against the 
The judge—or 


the word 


not im- 


exclude 


statement made by 
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adopted in her Code of Criminal Pro 


cedure. The rule governing our fed 


4 


eral courts is different. Congress has 
long provided t people arrested 
were to be taken D ” i magistrate 
for a hearing, lor mitment, or for 
bail. That mandate is n embodied 
in the Federal Rul i Criminal 
Procedure whic! rect federal officers 
to take a suspect ‘ » is arrested be 
fore a magistrate “witl 

sary delay.” The 

rule is to prevent the s¢ 

tion ot per ple i ise ! ( 

In McNa { s the 
Court held that disregard by federal 
othcers ¢ 
tion of a SUS] 
iny stateme! 
the period « 

The rule of 

signed to in 

not illega 
municado in 
a contession 
who do illegally detain an 

! thei 

The requirement of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure, that the 


accused be comm! without un 


reasonable cle lay 


are denied the fruits of 


permits the police 
o hold a man long enough to per 


form necessary police functions, such 


as photog iphing ind hngerprinting 
him. The purpose of an arrest should 


} 


not be to interrogate the suspé@ct o1 


to secure evidences against him. Its 
aim should be to bring him before 
as judicial 


whether he 


officer who determines 


should be held) and to 
insure that lhe respond to the 
charge As Mr 
Frankfurter, writing for the Court in 
Mallon United States, said, any de 
“must not be of 


ypportunity for the 


criminal Justice 


lay in arraignment 
a nature to give 
extraction of a confession.’ 

While the McNal rule is the 
ideal, it is, I fear, not greatly re 


practice. Detention of sus 


secret interrog 
, 
' 


spec ted in 


pects {or ations con 


tinues both at the federal and at the 


state level 
Real reforms must come from with 
system 


in educational program that pounds 


in the police That requires 
into the consciousness of our people 
men 
It also requires a press that is alert 


the sanctity of the dignity of 


to the infringement of the rights of 


privac \ 


Lhe problem is one of education, 
whether we speak of coerced confes- 


1958 


January 


sions, wire-tapping, or other invasions 


of privacy. Courts can make thei 
pronouncements and control indi 
vidual cases. But the use of totali 


tarian methods will 


there educational prog! 
that 1e€ * dignity of man 
We told about crime and 
ne ( law enforcement. We o 
think more in terms of detection 
han in the means 

cre 18s no organized JI 


} 


* minority that keep 


protecting the 
se homes : § 
not the high 
person who is t 
Che promin« 
people among us a 


nain invasions <¢ 


persist unless 


and the 


} 
Ul i 


i 


i 
vs been 


ie immer 


powe! ESS 





Tue Eprrors 


— is the 


come the « 


virtues that have given the West 
I 


great civil 


rations ‘hese virtues 


are reflected in our attitudes and 
ways of thought, not in our 


standard of living They are 
found in the ideas of justice, lib 
erty, and equality that are writ 
ten into the American Constitu 
tion. Thev concern the rights of 


the people 


| against the state 


These rights include the right 


to speak and write ; one 
chooses, the right follow the 
dictates of one’s conscience, the 
right to worship as one desires 
They include the right to be let 
ilone in a myriad of ways, includ 
ing the right to defy government 


at times and tell it not to inter 





meddle. These rights of the peo 
ple also include the right to man 
age the affairs of the nation 
civil and military—and to _ be 


free of military domination on 
direction 


the rights that dis 


These are 
tinguish us from all totalitarian 
regimes The real enemies of 


freedom are not confined to any 





nation or anv country 
They fl 


rimir 


everyw here 


ince ; 1t10MNn 
and arbitrary power! 


exist 


cannot afford to inveigh a 


them abroad, 


unless we are 
igainst them at 


ha 


to guard 
Yet in recent years as 

nounced the _ loss of 
ibroad we have witnessed 


cline here. We have, ind 


from our dem 


We have 


i 
promised them for secur 


retreating 


at home 


sons 
It is time 


t i8 time wt 


) put an 


truly positive 
in oul policies We have 


ithority in our ideals 


liberty, and equality 
destructible. If we live 


virtues, we reyuvenat 
ica. If we make them 
sive at home and abroad 


quicken the hearts of 


world around The < 
fol 

the 

the one tru 

over Communism 











Race Hate: Newest 


Union-Busting Weapon 


by JAMES B. CAREY 


ee labor hotshots are up in 
cloudland when your papers and 
your speeches say bosses ain’t changed 
in a hundred years.” The foreman, a 
potential plant manager, put down 
his beer in a bistro near the new 
electrical plant, and narrowed his 
eyes at the union organizer 

“Why, right now,” he continued, 
‘we've got the hottest thing working 
for us since the old Mohawk 
Valley formula—remember Reming 
ton Rand in the 1930's? In fact, we 
got the Mohawk formula combined 
with race and we got it combined 
with sex! You want to try to beat 
that, Yankee?” 

The foreman took a 
his beer and glared. “You say 
ain't learned nothing? Today 
they admit they were dopes in the 
1930's That’s when the LaFollette 
Committee showed just a small cross 
section of industrial companies spent 
ten million bucks in just three years 
for spies, strikebreakers, guns, and 
ammunitions. That’s when they hired 
detective agencies, union busting out 
fits like Burns, Pinkerton, and Rail 
way Audit.” 

The company man took another 
gulp of beer. “Today those compa 
nies, at least in the South, figure 
that’s sheep-dip. They ain't gonna 
spend any more millions to destroy 
unions; they're arrange it so 
that the unions destroy themselves 
down here. Why, we ain’t started to 
use the powder-charges we got against 
you Nigger-lovers and unionists. But 
now you're beginning to see how we 
can clobber you, and stick inside th 
law, 


sip ot 
the big 


| mg 


bosses 


gonna 


too!” 


The union organizer who had to 
listen to this talk in a tiny Alabama 
town heard it almost in resignation 
He had just come from another Deep 


16 


community in which he—and 
workers in a run 
from the North——had 


exactly the for 


South 
several hundred 
way plant 
been whipped by 
described by the 


mula beer, val 


rulous foreman 


Suddenly in 1957—because of 


intensified emotions generated by 


court decisions on integration and 
the drama at Little Rock—industrial 
employers in the South 
Oo! possibly rediscovered 
ly 100 years 
busting weapon 

Our union, the International Un 
ion of I lectrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers AFL-CIO, and a dozen other 
industrial confront 
ed, for the 
correlated campaigns waged by large 


and small 


discove red 
after 
race-hate as a 


neat 
union 


unions, are now 


first time, with calculated, 


emplovers to exploit preju 
I pre) 


dice and bigotry in order to fore 


inization of their employes 
descent 


stall org 
Here, I submit, is a 
t 


into the ce pths ol 


new 
industrial immoral 
ity—depths that might well be ex- 
plored by the McClellan Committee, 
which so far has displayed a blithe 
indifference to corporations that 
fight unions with this most indecent 
ind anti-democratic of all weapons 

To date, union-hating 
hand-in-hand the White Citi 
Councils and the Klan—have 
exploited race-hate against unions 
with complete impunity and an assur 
immunity. There has never 
National Labor Rela 
in which an elec 
because an 


employers 
W ith 
Zens 


ance ol 
been a case in 
tions Board history 
tion has 
employer 


been set aside 


used race-hate or one in 


which the exploitation of race-hate 





JAMES B. CAREY is 
International Union of Electrical 
and Machine Workers AFL-CIO 


pres lent of the 
Radio 





has been judged an unfair labor pra 
tice 
The IUE, on behalf of all 
can labor, is determined to 
immunity, and we intend to do it 
by persuading the NLRB to accede 
to a new policy rule which would, in 
etfect, race-hat 
propaganda in union preference ele 
We are asking the NLRB to 
adopt just two sentences: “The us 
of race-hate propaganda du 


Ameri 


end this 


outlaw the use of 


tions 


ring o 
ganizational campaigns is a vicious 
form of 
which prevents employes from exc1 
= 
race hate 


setting side an 


interference and coercion 


choice of collective 
Such 


cIsiIng a fre¢ 


raining agent use of 


propaganda justifies 


election upon the request of the los 


ing union and constitutes an unfair 


labor practice 
We hope to NLRB to 


ypt this new policy through a test 


induce the 


initiated recently in the 

Bay Miss 
storv of Spring 
180% 


hope SO 


ise we tiny 
town ol 
Che 


tion 


prings, SsIpDpI 


} 


Bay popula 


may b 


conn 


The IUE entered Bay Springs 


Cal 
ly this year in 
the 
anonvmous 


response to wu 


Mississippi CIO 
ob ously 


gent ap 
peals to ind 
frightened 

letters written to me in Washington 
called the 


small 1 


by employees ot a tirm 
NECO ( ompany, a 
turer of components for electric 
blankets and heating pads. NECO is 
a northern company; its initials stand 
for Northern Electrical Products Gor- 
poration 
ent 


ranufae 


Its headquart rs and “pa 


plants” are in Chicago; its 
owners are two Chicagoans, Sam and 
Ed Russell. NECO's biggest customers 
are two nationwide 
Sears Roebuck \ 
Rexall drug stores 
NECO is 


' 


result ol 


retail chains 


Company ind 


located in Bay Springs 


is a now-tamillar tax 


gim 
micks and a variety of cor 
For 


plan owned by the tar 


munity se 


ductions example, the Russells 


their 


got 
payers ol the counts ta 
rent of $5,700 
of financial 


allowed to 


ipposed 
1 variety 
NECO. was 
the unexpired | 

of the pre vious tenant for 


But throug 

maneuvers 
buy 
SIS8.100 and 
apply that against future rent. Con 
sequently NECO pays no rent for at 
least five years. In addition, the Rus 
sells insisted on, and got, exemption 
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from all county § taxes And as a there were ominous and methodical ‘ lu it the 
clincher, they were handed $33,000 house-to-house _ visits There were he Jackson D 


in cash, raised by merchants and warnings, threats, and 


promises La it nysteriously 
others, as an inducement to come to Night and day the Russells and their huge handbill distril 
Bay Springs stooges drummed on only one theme, Vickers plant 

But the Russ re not content pounded on it, hammered on it, over 
with all these built-in guarantees for and over: “Hate, Hate, Hate!’ 
profit-making. They exploited their The Russells were responsible for 
employes atrociously. At the outset every conceivable incitement to mob 

I 

hour—ten cents below the federal item, perhaps the principal item, of 


minimum wage in 1952-——by classi race-hate propaganda used 


they paid their workers 65 cents-an- action and a lynch spirit. A major 


ava 
fying production workers as “learn the IUE in this and other re 
ers.” Today the wage scales are far tion campaigns was a picture 
below ‘national average, and substan dancing with an = attractive 
tially below the scales even for Negro lady. This picture wa 
Mississippi. Such union protections at a meeting of the Internationa not the end 
is seniority, health and welfare bene Labor Organization in Geneva, Switz campaign. And the IU] 
fits, and maternity leave are un- erland, in 1955; the young lady was ir that this c; 
known with the Nigerian delegation. The ox S. Supre 

I sent two IUE organizers into Bay casion was an olficial party giv Most impo 
Springs in response to a number of en by the Swiss government for |UE has foun 
appeals. One was born and bred with- the International Labor Organization detestable race 
in 20 miles of the plant. The other delegates not confined 
has lived in Mississippi all his life; We are still mystified how this pi blinded smal 
his great-great-great grandparents set ture taken by a Swiss photographer new Vickers 
tled in Mississippi in 1800. No one hired by the ILO found its way 5,000 part of the 
could charge Northern “invasion” or miles from Geneva into the hands tion in 


Yankee “interference” here and the newspaper presses of Missis 


The campaign we conducted was a sipp! employers and race-haters. It 


normal, quiet cal paign similar to Was neve! printed anywhere bet 
dozens of others had carried on Mississippi and I did not know the 


in the South The IVE has, in picture existed. It was first da taking 


} 
fact. been one of the most successful few weeks earlier in another NLRB supen 
unions in the Sout! having organized election campaign, at a new plant 

more than 40 locals with only one erected by the Vickers Company (a 

previous instance of the racial issue subsidiary of Sperry Rand), in Jack 

injected by an employer.) There was S°n, Mississippi. In this 

no need for unusual pressure o1 dra picture was published ‘6 hours | hate propa 
matics. With no trouble the IUE fore the election and spread an election 
signed up an overwhelming majority 
of the NECO workers. Then we peti 
tioned for an NLRB election, and it 
was at this point that pandemonium 
broke loose. The last 48 hours of the 
Bay Springs campaign became a 


nightmare as a_ thunderstorm of s” All twelve issues of The Progressive 
‘ ~ 


racism broke over our heads 





= ove in the historic year just ended are ay 


First. NECO’s entire working $ 
‘ i rHt qr @ single handsome bound volume 
force—about 400—was herded into Po gresnee yA ; " 

' , name stamped in gold on the cover 
two captive meetings. NECO Presi- = gus 2 ows 
dent Ed Russell addressed both meet 


ings and denounced, first, our your local or college library 


for reference or browsing, tor yc 
Mississippi-born organizers as “Nig by author, and subject is 
ger-lovers,” then the IUE as a “Nig vear’s issues 

ger-loving union.” He shrieked at me 
as a “Nigger-loving union president.” 


It was a revolting performance, ap 

yealing to base emotions and attempt . . 

I 5 Orders accepted until February 15, 1958 

ing to incite inhuman hatreds and 

conflicts 
But this wasn't the end. There were The Progressive . Madison, Wisconsin 


barrages of telephone calls to homes; 
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among employes of a 
Rand plant. Obviously there are 
race-hate channels between Sperry 
Rand management in Jackson, Mibss., 
and Gainesville, Fla., and probably 
through New York 

Despite 


new Sper ry 


some there are a 
signs of victory in this fight 

one a glowing hope in the NLRB it 
self. The IUE had a previous race 
hate issue before the NLRB, a case 
involving Westinghouse, the world’s 


second 


reverses 
lew 


largest electrical manufactur 
er, which exploited racial issues in 
defeating the IUE at a new Westing 
house plant in Raleigh, N.C., last 
vear. Recently, appeal the 
IUE, the NLRB rendered final 
decision. On technical grounds of 
timeliness the NLRB ruled 
by a vote of three to 
what was tremendously important in 
this case—which received no publi 
city—was not only the sentiment ex 


on by 


its 


against 


us two. But 


pressed by the minority members but 
the 
member ol 

Chairman 


also the attitude expressed by 
NLRB chairman and a 
the majority. Declared 
Boyd Leedom 

“The consequences of injecting the 
racial issue where racial prejudices 
are likely to exist is to pit race against 
race and distort a 
pression of choice the 
unionism 


thereby clear ex 


on issueé ol 


Here, in our opinion, is a 
step forward. That the chairman ol 
the NLRB should agree, 
voting against us, that 
“distort a clear expression of choic« 
on the issue of unionism” is a happily 


great 


even inl 


racial hatreds 


hopeful sign, especially when viewed 
with the minority report, which con 
that the 
use of race-hate made a fair election 
This the decision 
gives us new hope and unprecedented 
optimism. We know industry 
fight back. It will want 
render this weapon of race-hate 
From the little runaway shops to the 


curred in our contention 


impossible is why 
will 


not to sul 


huge billion-dollar corporations like 
Westinghouse and Sperry Rand, em 
ployers will doubtless fight us bitter 
ly rather than surrender this 
temptible method of waging war on 
unionism. But we sense a major vi 
tory in the making. And when it 
comes it will be not only a victory fo 
the AFL-CIO or for the Ameri 
can labor movement, but a _ vi 
tory for morality, decency, and 
human dignity 


con 
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A World Safe for Living 


by GENERAL OMAR N. BRADLEY 


This article § adapted from an 
irmy Omar N. Bradley at St. A 
ton, D.C. We are publishing it 

ordinary statement | » one of the 

lvinced 

the 


Editor of 


expressed no way } 


need fo? present equality or sut 
He that 


be initiated now, lt iw not enti 


achievements 


wrote 
equality, or superiority in scient 


“a ruthless nation t 


d THe Epirors 


proble m ot our 


. pew CENTRAI 
time 


Is how 


to employ humat 
intelligence for the salvation of man 
kind. It is 
upon ourselves i I 
intellect by the 
cientilic instruments ol 
that 


of destroying ourselves 


a problem we have put 


detiled 


creation ol 


we have 


our such 
destruction 


we are now in desperate danget 


Our plight is critical and with each 
eflort we have made 
further 
succeeded 


to relieve it by 


scientific advance, have 


only in 


we 
iggravating 
peril. As a result, we are now speed 
ing inexorably day when 
even the ingenuity olf scientists 
may be to from the 
a single rash act or 
a lone reckless hand upon the switch 
of an uninterceptorable 

For 
sought to 
threat of 
which 


oul 


toward a 
oul 
unable 


Save US 


consequences ol 


mussile. 


twelve years have 


olt 


now 
this 
disaster by devising arms 
be both ultimate and 
This irony can probably 
be compounded a few more years, o1 
perhaps even a few decades. Missiles 
will bring and anti 
missiles will bring anti-anti-missiles 
But inevitably, this whole electronics 


we 


stave ultimate 


would 
disastrous 


anti-missiles, 


¢ 


Vv! this a 


7 
com re 


} 
writle 


addve ‘§ 


, 
ivi I 


cause w 


iwions wv ellen) 


Bradl 


, 
I rOgTCSsi VE 


espite Crenera 
The 
ynise ? 


wero? 


the 


rely possi 


fic ac hier e? 


Dent oni Posi 


house ol cards 
where it can be c 


At that 
to the peak of this whole 


point we 

increall 
dilemma into which the world is 
And 


will be litthe we can do 


ing itself when that 


there 


time 

othe 
than to settle down uneasily 
and attempt to live in a 


thickening shadow of death 


smother 


our tears, 


Should this situation come to pa 


we would have but one single thin 


to. We call it 1 
We reason that no gov 


thread to cling ition 


ale or reason 


ernment, no single group of men 


individ 
rec k 


which 


indeed, not even one willful 
ual 


would be so toolhardy, so 


less, as to precipitat a 


surely 


Wal 


would most end in mutua 


destruction 


This reasoning may have the bene 
lit of But 


times goes awry 


logic even some 


logic 
How can 
that reason will prevail in a 


we assure 
CTISIS 
when there is ordinarily so little rea 
Ilo those who would 
the likelihood of an 
atomic peace to be secured solely by 
rationale and reason, I would recall 


the lapse of reason in a bunker un 


son among men 
take comfort in 
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Reich 


be lore 


' 
ips 


ered world 


TK ble s 


| Ccontess 


€ ol} the prob 
il indifference 
lerstand why—il 
ust in reason as 
I i ready 

we do not 


m ike 


more imag of reason and 


diligent, and 


in seeking an a 


h will 


human intelligence 
ind compromise whi 


nake it possible for 


trol the 


mankind to con 
itom and banish it is an 
imstrument ot wal 


indeed——the 


This is the real and 
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nuot 


tod iy 


ited 


nstitutions 


hools 
spect for human inte 


ght only by teachers who 


iu 
ified to te ich it For 1 scn 
so much an institution as it 
of teachers joined in dedication 
protessional 


competence and in 
desire to help humanity lift 


by making better use ol 


capacity of human intellect 


illing 


rhe 


ynnly he 


the banne 


his hands 


enough 
human | 
sone basis 
. } — } > 
somenow somew here 
ind under some 
irt on it 


We 


some telicit nt 


that nake the 


fii fi 


ind 


speed 





Alaska Fights Back 





Colonialism at Home 


by ERNEST GRUENING 


oo TY-ONE years ago, on March 
4 30, 1867, the United States ac 
quired Alaska from Russia and 
pledged that “The inhabitants of the 
territory shall be admitted to 
the enjoyment of all the rights, ad- 
vantages, and immunities of citizens 
of the United States.” 

To date that pledge has been hon 
ored in the breach. Alaskans are mak 
ing an all-out effort to validate it 
Having failed to secure statehood in 
the twelve years since they voted for 
it in a referendum provided by thei 
1945 territorial legislature, they 
adopted a vigorous course of action 

The 1955 legislature passed an act 
providing for a constitutional 
vention to draw up a constitution for 
the State of Alaska, and appropriating 
$300,000 for that purpose. Fifty-five 
delegates met for 75 days at the Uni 
versity of Alaska and drafted a docu- 
ment which political scientists de 
clare to be at least the equal of any 
other state charter. The people of 
Alaska ratified it at an election in 
April, 1956. At the same time they 
approved an ordinance authorizing 
the election of two U. S. Senators and 
a Representative to go to Washing 
ton to knock at the door of Congress 
for admission. In so doing they fol- 
lowed well-established, but not wide- 
ly known, precedents made early in 
our nation’s history. Tennessee began 
the practice in 1796, followed in 
chronological order by Michigan, 
Iowa, California, Minnesota, Oregon, 
and Kansas. 

The first session of the 85th Con- 
gress has held hearings and has re- 
ported similar Senate and House bills 
favorably. The test will come in the 
first few months of 1958 when Con- 
gress reconvenes. 

The desire of Alaskans for the full 


con 


20 


ciuuzenship promised them is akin to 
that felt in the thirty-five states ad 
mitted to the Union since the orig 
inal thirteen. Their state 
hood, they believe, is at least as im 
perative as that which motivated 
their predecessors. Alaskans can pre 
sent a list of grievances beginning 
91 years ago, and little abated to date, 
which they sum up in the contempor 
arily challenging word “colonialism.” 


need for 


The task which confronts the three 

laska-Tennessee Plan” emissaries, 
who have been at work since their 
election in October, 1956, is to con 
vince the members of Congress of 
the justice and soundness of Alaska’s 
cause. Their evidence is far too ex 
tensive to treat adequately in this 
article, a tew may 
sultice 


examples 


The United 
tablished no 


States originally es 
government in Alaska, 
which was merely made a customs 
district. While four Administrations 
and eight Congresses came and went 
it was not possible in Alaska to ac- 
quire a square foot of land, stake a 
claim, transfer or deed property, get 
married, punish crime. In_ 1884 
Congress passed an Organic Act 
which proved unworkable and 
was the object of unremitting pro- 
test by five successive Presidentially- 





ERNEST GRUENING, formerly governor 
of Alaska, has long dealt with the prob- 
lems of American territorial possessions 
In 1924 he was publicity director in the 
Presidential campaign for the late Rob- 
ert Marion Lafollette, Sr. He is the 
author of several books including “The 
Public Pays,” “Mexico and Its Heritage,” 
and “The State of Alaska,” which con 
tains a more comprehensive analysis of 
the problems and needs of that area 
than could be contained in this brief 
article. 





appointed governors. Only at the 
turn of the century, in 
the outcries of some thousands ol 
gold rushers—still voters in their 
home districts—Congress began to act. 
However, most of its Alaska legisla 
tion, based on lack of knowledge, 
was unsatisfactory Alaskans since 
1881 had been actively asking for a 
Delegate in Congress, such as other 
had had, to represent 
them. Congress delayed this gift ull 
1906. By then Alaskans were seeking 
the minimum of self-government 
afforded all othe 
islature—but did 
til 1912 

The Organic Act of I912, 
only after 45 years of flagrant neglect, 
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prohibited 
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land legislation, thus impeding set 
tlement and forshadowing a 
ing near-totality 
It forbade the creation of 
It provided that only a 
diciary could dispense justice, at the 
ion for 
salaries to its lower court judges who 
to this day must the 
they can collect from the public 
incomes insufficient for a livelihood 
for five-sixths of them. It maintained 
the management and regulation of 
the fisheries and wildlife under fed 
eral control. For the following 45 
years elforts to liberalize the Act have 
failed. 


passing any 


continu 
domain 
counties 


of public 


federal ju 
same time making no provis 


subsist on tees 


The fishing interests of the West 
Coast, endowed by the Treasury De 
partment for the first 40 years ol 
U. S. rule with a monopoly of the 
rich Pribilof Islands fur seal fishery, 
early began also to exploit the Pa 
cific salmon, for many years the na 
tion’s most valuable fishery resources 
Despite the protests of Alaska’s vote 
less Delegate, James Wichersham, 
they were able to write continuing 
federal control of the fisheries into 
the new Act, although they lost out 
in their effort to prevent the Terri- 
tory from taxing the industry's prod 
uct, canned salmon. 

Throughout Alaska’s history under 
the United States, this powerful ab- 
sentee industry, through its lobbyists 
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ever, Alaska would be a “swing” 
state. In the past forty years its leg- 
islative elections have been followed 
by the same result recorded party 
wise in Congressional elections. Alas 
ka has been an unfailing political 
barometer in electing Republicans 
ind Democrats 
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Four—Some | Southern Democrats e ~ e 
oppose Alaska’s admission on_ th¢ Winter Solstice 
ground that it would weaken the 
South’s bloc in Senate votes on 
cloture : 1 

While it is not possible to predict by HAL BORLAND 
what position Alaska’s future Sen 
ators might take on national issues, 

\laskans feel that such opposition 

is carrying regional problems too far | SOMETIMES think the tore of peepers in the lowland 
afield, and certainly does not pustily fathers ordered it better They fresh smell of Spring plow 
blocking the promised and long ove held their Thanksgiving earlier in the This, of 
due extension of the democratic pro- Fall, when the crops were newly the crotchety complaint of a back 
cess to other Americans. Also, Alas- garnered, when their thanks were country character 
ka’s long subjection to central gov heartfelt for tangible evidence of change and evil are perfect syno 
ernment control is likely to make its” their own industry and the favor of — pnyms. It doesn't happe n to be that, 
Senators state’s righters on many Providence. Then they settled down however. I have 


course, mav sound. like 


who insists that 


found it impossibl 
issues. to Fall itself, to diminishing day to live in contact with natural fe 


rcees 
light and deep ning cold, and await ind deny that change is inevitable 


Five—Non-contiguity. Some mem : 
5 ed the Winter solstice. Soon after the Change is a law of life: life itself is 


bers of Congress voice opposition to 
admitting an area not touching the 
18 states 


solstice came Christmas which, ac change. Only those who have alienat 
cording to differing creeds, was just ed themselves from prime forces 


another day or was occasion for re- could plausibly argue against this 
In this rapidly shrinking world, 


\laska is nearer the national capital 
in travel time-—the current measure 
of distance—than were many states at 
the time of their admission. There 
is also the instantaneous communi giving and the merrymaking wer 


; ; a ; a life of slower tempo, and this is 
cation of the radio tele phone restrained, both by conviction and , | , , 
the season when we are all remind 


Positive arguments for Alaskan by material circumstance 
statehood are numerous. The nation 
al economy would be strengthened 
New frontiers of opportunity would 
be opened Ou nation cannot afford ja aye even timed it by the retailers’ 
to maintain colonialism at home (ommercial yearnings. Thanksgiving. 
while preaching against it abroad. ind the end of the collegiate foot 
Materially and spiritually it would 4,41) season. officially at least. mark 
strengthen our position in the world jase November. We 
to permit Alaska to fulfill its logical 
destiny. That destiny is to become 
not merely a bulwark of defense for 
the hemisphere, but a shining ex 
ample of what free men can accom 
plish in those high latitudes, long nq someone shouts “Happy New 
ignored by most Americans, in con Year!” And after that comes the Jan use that term not in disparagement 


: . ci Ramihies , but as representing outward orna 
trast to the adjacent Soviet police uarv thaw. the first crocus, the shrill | y 
state. ment and decoration. Most of the 


ligious ceremony, and certainly was radical attitude ind use the term 


no time for secular display of gifts radical” in the strict sense, mean 


or ostentatious merrymaking. New ing something rooted in the elemen 


Year's or Twelfth Night was the time tal. the ultimate forc« 
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for such doings ind even then the 


But there was a simpler time and 


ed of it, or should be. We can neve 


, “cl J 
But times have changed. Nowadays recover that time—indeed, much of 


we time Thanksgiving by the calen- jy we wouldn't want—but we do 


» | . ; 16 
dar, not the harvest on occasion we cherish some of the trappings ma 


much of the deeper sentiment sur 
rounding it. To our own honor 
must idd: to the credit ol the 

For the Holidays, as we speak of 
turn around them, capitalizing and granting to 
twice, take three long breaths, and them enduring importance and. sig 
we hastily note that the shortest day nificance, are essentially svmboli 
of the year has passed. And the next of 
dav is Christmas. Or so it seems. An 


other sleep and another awakening 


our better hopes ind higher 


aspirations 


The trappings are important; and | 


traditional trappings, or decorations 
All that Alaskans—and the great ae 


majority of Americans who support 
the cause of Alaskan statehood——are na Aehthiaens ink ‘en aie eaiie idea , 
asking is that the United States apply s the author of “High, Wide and Lone- For instance, we here in our Valley 
to Alaska the most basic of Ameri some,” “This Hill, This Valley,” and “An go into the woods and gather ow 

. . . American Year Mr. Borland lives in 
can principles, that of government 


the Connecticut Berkshires 
by consent of the governed always, we brought in ground pin 





are symbolic, with meanings which 
HAL BORLAND, who writes the edit transcend even the Christian faith 
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calendar, which 
the days in mathematical 
It is in the nature of man 
tally up, to hope for 
ultimate significance in such 
totals. Or perhaps I might better say 
it is man’s nature to number his own 
days, though that is certainly not his 
public purpose, since 
of us are actuaries 


the reason for the 
marks off 
precision 
to count, to 
some 


relatively few 


But, as I say, I wish it were possible 
to draw a total line and say, “This is 
the sum, this is the substance.” And 
that is obviously impossible, since 
there is no final sum, no place where 
life and change stand still. I 
only to look to my 
know that. For during my own rela- 
tively brief tenancy here there has 
been constant change, and I know that 
when I am gone that change will con- 
tinue at its own pace 


have 


own valley to 


true, a kind of balance 
that persists. I can go so far, and no 
farther, in explaining it; beyond that 
point I emerge into a realm of force 
that is beyond my _ understanding 
For instance, there was a time within 
easy memory when foxes 
numerous here that they almost elim 
inated the rabbits and the grouse, not 
to mention the farmers’ flocks of 
chickens. Then, in some mysterious 
manner no doubt related to over 
crowding, the foxes were stricken 
with mange and rabies and other 
diseases. In a few years the foxes were 
decimated, done in by 
cause 


When _ the diminished in 
numbers, the rabbits and grouse came 
back, increased Then 
they, too, were stricken with various 
diseases. Simultaneously, the foxes 
began to appear once more in num- 
bers. For a season or two the foxes 
and the overran the hills 
Again the foxes ate themselves out of 
natural food, and again they were 
stricken by some vulpine plague. 
The fox population waned and the 
rabbit population waxed 


There is, 


were so 


some natural 


foxes 


tremendously. 


rabbits 


The explanation would seem to be 
relatively simple, and it might seem 
to have lessons that wise human be- 
ings should take to heart. I see no 
need to labor that point, however, 
since man too often shows his per 
sistent inability to learn from his own 
kind’s experience, let alone from the 
example of lesser creatures. But there 
is a factor beyond the obvious one 


in the rise and fall of our local foxes 
and rabbits 

There are men who collect 
tics on such matters all 
world. There are other men who col 
late those statistics. Out of such ma 
terial has come the knowledge that 
there is an apparent rhythm, in fact 
a complex system of rhythms, into 
which ou fox-rabbit rise and 
fall fits with disturbing, or satisfy 
ing, approximation—disturbing 01 
satisfying, depending on the view 
point. Lemmings follow a_ similar 
pattern. So do Arctic hares and Arctic 
foxes. So do squirrels. And so do the 
Atlantic salmon, and, to a degree, the 
salmon of the Pacific 

That is not all. These 
rhythms coincide to a remarkable de 
gree with the rhythm of sun-spot fre 
quency. I have not followed this mat 
ter far whether the 
recurrence of 
or the probably cyclic movement of 
glaciers and rainfall and 
drought, {fits same 
pattern. Not 
rhythms beyond those of the sunspots 
universal rhythms, perhaps 
things we are inclined to 
faith. 

As I was saying, there is no place 
where we can draw a line and declare 
that here we can cast up a total, a 
surmming-up. The year-end is the time 
when we are inclined to search for 
such a comfortable place, a 
where we can declare with certainty 
that the past means thus and so and 
that the future will follow a pre 
dictable pattern. Not even a Toynbee 
can say with certitude that the hap 
penings of the past, repetitious 
though they will in 
evitably recur in the future or that 
the sum of the past can be stated 
unequivocally 

So it is fortunate 
wav of life we have conceived that 
season which we The 
Holidays. By stretching the definition 
a little, we begin them with at least 
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over the 
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animal 


enough to say 


insect onsets in force, 
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take on 
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seem to be, 


that in oul 


casually call 
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a token day of 


Thanksgiving. We 
progress to the nadir of the natural 
year, the Winter solstice, and we soon 
after engage in a festival of light and 
color and gift and religious ceremony 
Ihe Birth. By a 
combination of chance and 
this day, the Christmas of 
tian coincides 
the change of the season, 
to both Winter cold lengthen- 
ing daylight inclines 
Spring and natural resurrection. And 
within a week after Christmas comes 
the New Year of the calendar, an 
artificial decimal point in time, when 
we are 


to commemorate 
choice 
the Chris 
closely with 
the turn 


world, 


and 


which toward 


inclined to indulge in sum 


marizing and good intending 


thanks for 
fruit of hu- 
the birth of 
the bases of 


There is the succession 


and the 


industry: belief in 


natural bounty 
man 
hope and aspiration, in 
faith 


and 


religious retrospect and ap 


resolution. All of 


linked to 


praisal new 
them 


phenomena to al 


somehow natural 


cognizable if not 


always recognized rhythm 


Mankind is not by nature endowed 
with His in 
rather 
than apology, and his impulse is to 
He 
time to 
reaching 
for any moon, includ- 
various sputniks—to heed the lessons 
of the foxes and the rabbits, of the 
lemmings and the spawning salmon 


humility 


toward 


conspl uous 
clination | Is excuse 
ward power and aggrandizement 
learns slowly, and only from 
time does he pause in his 


for the moon 


So it is to man’s honor, even to the 
credit of the race, as I have said, that 
The Holidays. For a 
which lessen 
year by pause 
briefly traditions of faith. 
Somewhere in the midst of the trap 
pings, the obscurely meaningful dec 
orations and the 
festivals, truth 
and beliet life swiftly 
approac hes sterility, For a little while 
we all with it; we 
That is the 
holiday 


the year brings 
little time, seems to 
year, somchow, we 


to cherish 


ornamentation of 
that kernel of 
without which 


lies 


contact 
know that it is still there 
real meaning of the season, 
the faith, the truth, the Beyond and 
the Forever, which are sensed in the 
smell of the evergreen boughs, in the 


cone in 


twinkle of the festive lights, in the 


human contact renewed in greetings 
and gifts. Even in the perennial and 
hopeless effort to reach a summing 
up of purpose or design 
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Latin America Afire 


by CARLETON BEALS 


business of 1957 


tg unfinished 
in Latin America 
headlines as a yardstick—is civil 
in Cuba. Actually all Latin 


is engulfed, in one way o1 


taking news 
wal 
America 
another, 
in a vast civil war, which has precious 
little to do with Communism, but 2 
great deal to do with the new indus 
trialization and the thirst for political 
and economic freedom. The 
to understand this, even if 


knowledge were available 


ability 
propel 
n our put 
lacking in an 
America torn between smug national 


lications, is largely 


ism and a prosperity complex on the 
one hand and terror of atom 
and Communism on the other 
Yet changes to the south may affect 
our very existence on this planet 
Latin America is bursting at the 
seams from a belated but speeded-up 
industrial revolution, upon which its 
superimposed the newer 
in electronics. What 
turies in Europe is 


the 


age 


revolution 
required cen 
being accom 
plished in decades, with greater re 
sources to sustain the development 
rhis changeover, with its upsurge of 
population, Europe and 
selves several hundred years of 
lutions, civil wars, and political up 
heavals. Naturally the more rapid 
changes in Latin America are o 
casioning almost unbearable 
in the old feudal super-state structure 
With one of the fastest population 
growths in history—double that in 
any other continent—Latin America, 
for the first time since our Civil Wan 


cost oul 


revo 


stresses 





CARLETON BEALS, one of the nation’s 
foremost authorities on 
is the author of many books on 
area “America South “The 
Coming Struggle in Latin America 
‘Dawn Over the Amazon,” and “Rio 
Grande to Cape Horn.’ 
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ment 
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These changes represent a great 
S | 
tide inundating dictatorships and de 
mocracies alike 
before them and drowning out con 
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ventional 
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sweeping ill isses 


mythologies such as free 
capitalism, communism 
Some 
to be coined, for 
the 


actuality 


socialism new words will have 
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neither 
ology not governing ma 
match the The 

forms to channel all this new ‘pr mi LiK 
tive power do not exist. As elsewhere 
governmental procedures and think 
ing—here duality of 
the medieval Spanish ecclesiastic su 
per-state the 
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French and American 
jog along in the Roman 
The Latin 
society are tremendous. So 


ideas of the 
revolutions 
chariot era stresses in 
\merican 
is the struggle of the rising middle 
class, labor, peasants, new industrial 
ists and technicians for their place in 
the sun the old 
ficient landed proprietors, the army, 
and rigidities 
privileges 

When great, 
Army takes over, occasionally as 
1 liberating force, but mostly to cram 
back into old molds, thus 
distorting the pattern of growth and 
preparing more The 


expression, 


often against inel 


ecclesiastical and 


stress becomes too 


the 
society 
disorders 


political 
unions, and 


tragic 
suppression of 
labor land-reform move 
ments creates deep, resentful unrest 
that often takes perverted forms. The 
cry is for order, but gang 


sterism masquerading as government 


military 


is merely disorder briefly frozen be- 
hind guns. Fortunately, in some 
countries the time-span for such di 
tatorships, though they are usually 
supported by the United States (as 
for instance the $90 million dollar 
credits to bolster up the illegal and 
bloody dictatorship of Castillo Armas 
in Guatemala), grows briefer 


The dictatorships usually label all 
opponents “Communists” though at 
another nearly all the 
dictators have made undercover deals 
with the Communists: as 
Cuba, Trujillo in the Dominican 
Republic, Somoza in Nicaragua, 
Benavides in Peru, and various Ven 
ezuelan dictators 
Nowhere the 
of rapid material progress and arbi 
trary rule been clearer than in Cuba 
where Fulgencio Batista for a quarte! 
century, following his 1935 


one time or 


Batista in 
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lars of property loss. Fi 
heen 


} icle 


this violence has 


mented by 


year, 
the sustained 


revolt in the Oriente 


the July 2b movement na 


risings in which naval and 


ments were involved 


Of late Batista has 
lawlessness by 


mea 


ernment 
thugs, similar to Peron's 


shirtless brigad s ind the 


strong-al 
irmy 
street-claques ol CGrenerais Cantave 
and Kebreau in Haiti 
by the prominent former (¢ 
leader, Rolan lo 


are full, 


These are led 
ymmun 
Masferrer. The 

" 


hunger strikes 
assassinations frequent 

tudent fee 
been killed. At least fifteen thousand 


dents of the 
Cubans are in exi The leader 


the principal 


Oppo tion pa 
in prison till they managed 
reluge in I ntine 

Nearly a Ame! 
bassies are with 
the United 
iry), and 
long lines of army 
them. All fice 
have been pur red. Most public works 


States oltfers no 
had to 


cots to ¢ 


Sanctu 


some have 


bona labor le iders 


have had to be stopped he ruse the 
Army is 


evervthing, with 
" 


ma 


consuming 
resultant unemployment unrest 


Theaters are empty because of 


bombs 
the Cuban Army, awa 
now universally detested 


lear ol 

But 
it 1s 
Cuban people, holds on to its pows 
Batista ha 


ter an e€lectio 


desper itely and brutally 


promise dl to get 


~ 


out 


in February. There is no chance for 


the election controlled by the army 


ind the 
puppet v 
loubtful that the ele 


to be honest or free 


LInpOs 


tion of an ould brin 


army 
no peace. It is 


tions can even be held, or that the re 


sults would be accepted by the peo 


t 
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ple, since all but the official 


have been the Ik 


suppressed, ulers 
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civic organizations, including the Ma 
the teachers’ federation, the 
Peasant Confederation (not one of 
whose executive committee, accord- 
ing to the State Department White 
Paper, was a Communist), the Labor 
Confederation (of which 16 of 41 
executive officials were Communists). 
The pro-Indian efforts of the pre- 
vious regimes—schools, language 
newspapers, radio and books—were 
done away with. The minimum wage 
of about a dollar a day was ended, 
and wages pushed back toward the 
fifteen-cent-adday level. Land given 
the peasants under previous land- 
reforms were taken away, some of it 
stolen by favorites. As a result of such 
brutal policies, there are growing in- 
dications that Communist sentiment 
has increased beyond the eight per 
cent of the vote previously attained 
although the Communist Party has 
been outlawed. 

Most Latin American dark spots 
have been in the Caribbean area, 
though Costa Rica has clung to its 
progressive democratic role, and in 
Salvador, General Lemus, expected 
to be a typical dictator, has upheld 
democratic procedure in many areas 
The picture is mixed in Honduras, 
but the military junta there has 
staged what appears to be an honest 
national election. 


sons, 


The foregoing provides only one 
side of the picture of Latin America 
—-as unfair as holding up such be 
nighted states as Arkansas, Georgia 
or Mississippi as bona fide symbols 
of the whole United States. In Peru a 
mild military regime has been suc- 
ceeded by the freely elected Manuel 
Prado, who thus far has kept his 
promises regarding political freedom 
and civil rights, though late in Ox 
tober he sent the army to suppress 
a strike in a new American copper 
enterprise. However, the leaders of 
APRA or Popular Party, outlawed 
for ten years, have been able to re 
turn to the country. 

Mexico continues to be trans 
formed by its upswing of peace, prog- 
ress, and prosperity. Production has 
increased twice as fast as the rapidly 
growing population. Last year all but 
three per cent of new capital invest- 
ment came from within Mexico. That 
nation has the second largest movie 
industry in the world. Unfortunately 
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rural conditions have not kept pace, 
though for the first time in a cen 
tury Mexico produces nearly its en- 
tire food supply. But while large 
areas are still submerged in primi- 
tive poverty, the new diversified Mex- 
ico—agriculture, mining, and indus- 
try—is a far cry from the time seventy 
per cent of production, exports, and 
revenues came from oil. 

In Brazil, similar diversification in 
mining, farming, and industry has 
lifted that country out of the “one- 
crop” category which is always a 
breeder of dictatorship. Coffee, which 
once represented more than 70 per 
cent of the national production, is 
now less than 20 per cent. Today 
corn is more profitable than coffee, 
and twice as many Brazilians are now 
employed in industry and industrial 
processing than in agriculture. 

In Argentina, too, twice as many 
people are employed in industry as 
in agriculture, though economic con- 
ditions are now bad, owing to un- 
settled conditions and Dictator Gen- 
eral Ar ~buru’s favoritism toward 
the feudal elements and the large 
wheat and meat producers. 


But Latin America for the most part 
has been moving ahead, opening up 
new frontiers. From Patagonia in 
Chile and Argentina to the Straits of 
Magellan and beyond, new towns, 
roads, oil fields, railroads, coal mines, 
and textile mills have opened up 
Similar developments are taking 
place on the great inland plateau 
empire of Mato Grosso in Brazil. A 
new four hundred mile railroad has 
‘pened up rich new manganese de- 
posits north of the Amazon. In 
Venezuela, new iron mines, railroads, 
and ports have begun to open up rich 
iron mines in the Orinoco. Colombia, 
despite tragic political events, and 
Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia have been 
making more use of the great inner 
Amazon areas. 

Yet compared to Europe or the 
United States, the mass of the popu- 
lation has yet to reap the benefits of 
this growth. Social injustice is still 
the rule in most countries, and this 
contrast between the possibilities of 
the good life and its failure to arrive 
has been the cause of much disorder. 
Inflation is a cancer nearly every- 
where. Many areas are still trapped in 
backward inertia. It has been esti- 
mated that if the general level of 
Latin American income could be 


raised as little as a dollar a day, it 
would create an annual demand fo1 
fifty billion dollars worth of Ameri- 
can goods—more than could possibly 
be supplied in the foreseeable future 
United States policies do not 
square with our preachments. Ap 
parently Washington is still fearful 
of all governments which espouse the 
rights of the people or turn to mod- 
ern methods. Help in money, arms, 
and technical assistance is poured out 
layishly for the more unsavory dic- 
tatorships. This, of course, not only 
blocks the proper development of 
the continent and injures the 
United States’ own trade prospects, 
but promotes more Communism, as 
in Guatemala. The Communists 
spread the word abroad and have 
succeeded in increas 
ing portion of the southern continent 
that the United States has some deep 
dyed plot to prevent industrialization 
for fear of competition 
After more than ten 
ence and broken U.S 
Latin American countries 
in holding a joint conference with 
the United States in Buenos Aires 
during August. But all practical pro 
posals regarding wheat and cotton 
dumping, lowered tariffs, 
ment of monopoly shipping rates, and 
the hoped-for creation of a new 
World Bank were black-balled by 
the U.S. delegates. New conferences 
have been called by the 
countries to begin putting into effect 
some of the program 


convincing an 


insist 
the 
succeeded 


years 
p! omuses, 


readjust- 


southern 


desired 
regional basis. The southern end of 
the continent, it appears, will not be 
long in achieving a free-trade 
nomic integration similar to 
planned in Europe. 


on a 


eco 
that 


To examine all economic and po 
litical changes in Latin America with 
an anti-Communist microscope is ab- 
surd. The problems are rooted in the 
need for domestic reform and reha 
bilitation. The basic threat in Latin 
America to the Free World is not 
Communism, which finds little favor 
except when pricked to life by in 
justices, but the persistence of ruth 
less backward dictators, however 
much they may go in for showy pub- 
lic works. The basic menace is the 
continued failure of the peoples 
to obtain political and economic 
freedom. 
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THE MOOD OF AMERICA 


Notes on Bill of Rights Day and A Strange Dish 
Being Prepared for a California Jury 


The Powells and 
‘Wartime Sedition’ 


by LAURENT B. FRANTZ 


STRANGI 
federal jury in San Francisco if 
and when the Powell-Schuman sedi 
tion indictment trial. Its 
members will be required to master 
a body of material on Asia and in 
ternational relations so voluminous 
that it might well dismay a commit 
They will be obliged 
to play the role of future historians 
by arriving at an authoritative and 
final interpretation of this material 
They will likewise be asked to sit in 
judgment on the acts of their own 
country the United Nations 


this unusual un- 
dertaking is the indictment of three 
Americans for “wartime sedition,” 
based solely on their reports and com- 
ments on the Korean and the 
Korean truce negotiations, published 
in China while those events were in 
progress 

The principal defendant is John 
W. Powell, who inherited the China 
Weekly Review, an English language 
Shanghai periodical founded by his 
father many years previously. Finan- 
cial difficulties forced the younger 
Powell to convert the magazine to a 
monthly and finally to close it in 
1958. Indicted with him are his wife, 
Sylvia, and Julian Schuman. Both 
were associate editors on the staff of 
the Review during the Korean war. 

Although the Review was devoted 


task will confront a 


A 


comes to 


tee of scholars 


and of 


The occasion of 


wal 


January, 1958 


primarily to 
in China, it also published stories 


internal developments 


and editorials on what was going on 
in Korea, as it looked from 
munist Shanghai These accounts 
said, other things, that the 
United States was engaged in “aggres 
sive that the Chinese and 
North Koreans were defending their 
homelands, that the Chiang Kai-shek 
regime was corrupt, that the United 
States had used the fighting as an op 
portunity to test bacteriological weap 
ons, and that the Korean truce talks 
were being intentionally stalled by 
U.S. negotiators 


Com 
among 


acts,” 


None of these charges originated 
with the Powells, of course, nor did 
they purport to be first-hand reports 
They represented the editors’ inter 
pretation and evaluation of the news 
reaching their desks. The indictment 
does not charge that any unlawful 
action—or, indeed, any action 
advocated. It does not charge that 
the Powell statements had any actual 
effect on military operations. The 
Review's circulation in America was 
negligible, especially in contrast to 
the enormous volume of contrary ma 
terial being published here. Yet the 
prosecution contends that each of 
these statements was a violation of 
the 1917 sedition act, subjecting 
Powell to a possible penalty of 20 
years imprisonment on each of 13 
counts. 


was 


The 1917 act, which the late Pro 
fessor Zechariah Chafee once called 
“the deadliest blow ever struck at a 
free press in the United States,” is 
the one under which almost 2,000 per- 
sons, chiefly pacifists and socialists, 


were prosecuted for opposing the first 
World War. It unde1 
that Eugene V. Debs was sent to pri 
son for making an speech 
Although it the 
courts in these early cases, it has been 


was this act 


anti-wal 
upheld by 


was 


and its constitutional! 


reviewed by the 


little used since 
ity has not 
Supreme Court for 35 years 


been 


In a declaring that 


Powell 


threat to 


Statement 


prosecution presents i 


Lous fundamental liberti 

parti ularly treedom of the press ind 
fair trial,” the American Civil Libe 
ties Union of 


Northern California 
warns that 


sedition 
be applied to the Powell 
it may, by the token 
to any 


if the 
sane I 
statement which mig! 
eftect 
general public in wartime rd 
Palo Alto Times asks editori 
“What becomes of the 

editors are required, under 


an adverse on the mora 


iree press i 
threa 
severe penalties to accept the oft 
action taken 


version ol every 


print nothing except that ver 
the 13 
only if it, 


printed Was 


Unde: 
jury 
the 
which it can do only after 
decided what 
truth about 
ernment has 
cover that it is 
heretical version of 
than it is to try one 


ten ol counts 
can 


Statement 


convict 


constitutes the 
these matters T he gov 
already begun to 

indict an 


recent history 


easier to 


The ot problems il 
over the efforts of the 
pare its Case 
applied for 
China, 
flatly 


of the 


first set 
defense to pre 
Ihe detense attorneys 
permission to go to 
which the State Department 
refused. Since the defense side 
case cannot possibly 

sented without evidence and wit 
nesses from Asia, Federal District 
Judge Louis E. Goodman was placed 
in a dilemma. It is hardly consistent 
with due process ol law for the same 
government to prosecute with 
hand and, with the 
the preparation of the defendants 
case. Believing that he had no juris 
diction to the State Depart 
ment to validate Judge 
Goodman took the unprecedented 
step of authorizing defense attorney 
Al Wirin of Los Angeles to go to 
China without a passport as an “offi 
cer of the court.” China, however, an 


be pre 


One 


other, prevent 


orcel 


passpol ts 
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nounced that it would not admit him 
on such a basis 

The first set of problems arose over 
the efforts of the defense to prepare 
its case 


dence 


Ihe possible defense evi 
locked behind the 
borders of countries to which Ameri 
cans may not travel. Yet the Justice 
and State Departments are parts of 
a single government and it is hardly 
consistent with due process of law for 
that government to prosecute with 
one arm while, with the other, it pre 
vents the defendant's from 
visiting “the scene of the crime” to 
look for evidence. 

After inconclusive tinkering with 
this problem had delayed the trial 
Federal District 
Goodman finally gave 


was all 


counsel 


for about a 
Judge Louis E 
the government 
out of this position or face dismissal 
of the case. As a result, defense coun 
sel Al Wirin of Angeles has a 
U.S. passport stamped as being valid 
for travel to China North 
Korea—the first issued in a 
number of years this ex 
turn 
beginning rather than 


year, 


}0 days to get itself 


Los 


and to 
such 
However, 
ceedingly document may 
out to be the 
the end of his problems. He will have 
no subpoena powel and he will cer 
tainly not have sufficient funds at his 
command to be able to offer Chinese 
and North Korean witnesses a 
San with all ex 
penses paid. Just how does one take 


rare 


round 
trip Lo Francisco 


evidence in a foreign country while 
pretending that that country’s gov 
ernment does not exist? 

If this obstacle is somehow hurdled, 
others just as embarrassing are in the 
otting may 
the government prosecute people on 
the theory that what they said about 
Korea untrue and at the same 
time withhold from the defendants 
and the jury its own confidential re 
ports on what did take place? Per 
haps the greatest problem, however, 


For example, how tar 


Was 


would arise if and when the case gets 
to the jury. How is the jury to decide 
impartially, when an acquittal would 
be popularly (even though inaccur 
ately) interpreted as equivalent to 
finding the United States guilty of 
aggression and germ warfare, and 
might well bring the jurors them 
selves under suspicion in 
quarters? 
Since all 
easily 
wonder what inspired the government 


some 


these difficulties were 


foreseeable, one is obliged to 
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to pry open this Pandora’s Box. For 
mer Attorney General Brownell was 
reported to have described the pros¢ 
cution privately as a “political must.” 
What made it so is an intriguing topic 
Not the Korean War 


the prosecution was 


of speculation 
evidently, since 
not brought until long after the fight 
ing ended. Not the 
printed about it, since much the same 
was printed by 


what Powells 
a numbei ol period 


icals in this country whose editors 


were never prosecuted. Furthermore, 


though the government must have 
known all along that it was getting a 
bad press in the China Monthly Re 
view, NO move was made to prosecut 
the Powells until 
after they had 
returned to and 
until them 
had been publicly demanded by Re 
publican Senator William Jenner of 
\MicCarthyites. Is a 
public trial of these charges designed 
to build 


three 
the magazine 
country 


nearly years 
close ad 
and this 


not alter action against 


Indiana and other 
up counte pressure against 
sion of Mr: 
Dulles’ China policy? Or is it 
the Opposit designed as a 
the China Lobby 
of China policy is contemplated? 
Whatever the is becom 
ing that 
tions raised by the Powell indictment 
and the task confronting the jury add 
up to one of the most bizarre trials 
if it American history 


demands for a 
just 
sop to 
because a revision 
inswer, it 


increasingly evident ques 


comes off—in 


Some Governors Shun 
Bill of Rights Day 


by HENRY M. CHRISTMAN 
( NE HUNDRED 


years ago it required action by 
three-fourths of the states to add the 
Bill of Rights to the Constitution 
jut if adoption had depended upon 
three-fourths of 
commemorating the anniversary of 
adoption, the Bill of Rights would 
never have been adopted in the first 
place. 


indi SIXtY-SIX 


today’s governors 


For has 


been 


four years, a campaign 
carried forward to persuade 
governors in all 48 states to proclaim 
December 15, the anniversary of the 
Bill of Rights, as Bill of Rights Day. 
Ihe American Civil Liberties Un 
ion attempted the task in 1950 and 


again in 1952. Last year’s effort was 


the Freedom Agenda Com 
mittee of the Carrie Chapman Catt 


made by 


Memorial Fund, an independent edu 
and research 
created by the League of Women vot 
crs The 
has since completed its projected edu 


and the ACLU is 
this vear's 


cational organization 


Freedom Agenda Committee 


cational program, 


igain sponsoring drive 
these 


fourths of the 


In none ol four years have 


three governors re 
sponded affirmatively 

Meanwhile, in all sections of th 
occasions as Odorless 
Decoration Week, Butter Cookies 
Day, National Pickle Week, Take 
Tea and See Week, and Americat 
Fresh Water Pearl Month have bee: 
given the dignity of th 
office and 


chiel 


bothered to 


nation such 


| y Mo? 
i poverno 


the Great Seal of stat 


W LLOs« CXCCULIVES cannot 


commemorat thr 
Rights 
\ct first it might tha 


SCCTT 


Rights 


ision, Bill ol 


plus the sponsol shi 
{ 


nature of the oce 
Day 
paign for thi 
Civil 
vear bv the 


DD ol the cam 
' I Ameri 
ind 
Agenda 


work was 


l 
e years DV the 


Liberties nion 


| reedom 


can one 
Com 
underwrit 
Fund 


primarily 


mittee, whose 


completely by the 


} 


would 


ten almost 


Republi 


} 
| 


support ol who 


governors 
civil liber 


part of 


have mad the detense ol 


ties and pu Frits i 


ock in 


mayor 
trace 


It must come as something of a 


persons, then, when 


SUrprise to many 


the first governor to endorse the cur 


rent drive, issue a proclamation, and 
back to the \( I | was 
Marvin Griffin of Georgia 


Griltin’s 


get a copy 
Coverno! 
Covernol action was »| 
move by 
Arkan 
Little 


Thev soon were joined 


shortly by a similar 
Orval I 
sas, fresh from his 
Ro k episode 
third 


his strong 


lowed 
Governor Faubus of 
role in the 
by a governo! noted = for 
conviction 


Price 


iwainst in 
tegration—Governo} Daniel of 
Texas 

Virginia illustrates this paradox of 
a Southern governor issuing a proc 
lamation and then defying the prin 
ciple of the Bill of Rights. That state 
cradle ol revolutionary 
and Jeffersonian 
has traditionally 
Rights Day. Yet a 
Governor Thomas B. Stanley pro 
claimed Bill of Rights Day in that 
state in 1956, his administration was 


jamming measures through the legis 


once the 
fervo1 liberalism 


Bill of 


months before 


observed 
tew 
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lature which Virginian opponents 
violate not only the Unit 
Bill of Rights but also the 
Rights. In 
House of Delegates, 
Katherine H. Stone of Arling 
rted that f <lom ol speech, 


Virginian 


charged 
ed States 
historic Virginia Bill of 
the Virginia 
Mrs 


ton iss 
tor which id fought and 
j 


} . } 
ca1ed was now l¢ I 


» De 


circumscribed 
directed 
Nirs Stone 


Onste nsibly 
NAACP 
Virgini | 


by islation 
igainst the 
warned tl that 


nivocar except sub 


otected by 
r Constitution Ml ¢ r (Courts 
But hers wctically 


ilone, tor with only 


i handtul iring to 


lissent 


p>! al ‘1 
York Stat ) | : - 
H imtiman 


situa 
tion rectill 
in 1956 and I* nd what circum 


that ol 


stances can ¢€ 


the Dakotas 


PoOvVeTHOTS 


ICCOSSIVE 
have 1s 
sued prox I Lidl | ill ( r years 
while the OV Dakota 
failed to issu pre mation on any 
of these oc 

These 


roclamations ha in 


succes \ lrives to 


obtain 


themselves 


] 
! 
I 


different kinds 
Some feel 
oom 
They 


rompted two 
ott 
that 
memorating the Bill ol 


sponse trot liberals 


} 
rc 
4 i 


only from 


Rights 


come 


believe that even though various gov 


ernors may leave much to be desired 


in their own civil liberties records, 


their proclamations will have salu 


tary educational effect in their states 
ind throughout the nation 

Chis viewpoint is not unanimous 
however. Other liberals point to the 
glaring inconsistencies between prin 
ciple and performance on the part of 
They that for 
proclaim Bill of 
ideals en 
Chis camp 


holds that some governors proclaim 


some governors believe 
such governors to 
Rights Day mocks th 


shrined in that document 


the occasion simply for prestuuge and 
political expediency and even, pet 


haps, with hypocrisy. They wonder 


how many professional politicians, 
deep in thei hearts, classify Decem 
category as the 


“Pass the 


ber 15 in the 
week of October 
Laugh Week.” 


same 


lb to 22 
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Doldrums on Broadway 


by LEWIS FUNKE 


YELDOM 


Broadw i) be Fill 


& 


agaoes a theater s€ason on 


the wavy this one 


s Usually the first production 


turns out to be a dud, and tor reasons 


beyond my 


bility to 
same may be said for most of the 


tall L his 


eater pattern changed 


explain, thie 
first 


scason now 


r} j 
t ima 
f 


Hirst time in recent memory 


But retain 


ise on the unpredictable 


i Winging start 
inh h 


been talling behind the 
pace y the initial hit, West Side 


St ) We 


sure 


have had variety, to be 


musicals dramas, comedies 
and an assort 
There 


France 


iarces, st iged re idings 
been 
England 
a few exceptions, thus far 
the trailties have been all too evident 

Whether the hardie: 
being saved tor the mid-term remains 
As I write 


derings on the horizon 


ment of solo eftorts have 


imports from and 


| 
But, with 


invaders are 


to be seen there are thun 
with most at 
tenuon and hope focused upon Ketti 


Look Homeward, 


upon the novel by 


Frings 


based 


Wolfe 


ingel 


Thomas 


Among the disappointments of the 
the artistic fail 
ure of Compulsion, which cannot be 
attributed to a single author since 
Meyer Levin, who did the original 
idaptation of his novel, has disowned 
it on the grounds that too many al 
terations were made without his con 
Compulsion appears on Broad 
what is oddly labeled a 
‘producer's version,” which can mean 


ill season has been 


sent 
way in 
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i message I 

crushed Lindi 
ing and inept 
ouner 


had 


script 
Three scripts 

expected 
Mo 


Met 


iuthors we 

they had to give 
The Egeahe id, ( 

Square Root fi 

man Wouk’'s Nature's VV 
Ot this Mrs 

But 


one ot the truly 


were 


irson 


trio only 
new as a playwright 
Flia Kazan 
cant talents on Broadway and in Ho 
lywood, is no neophyte in the the 

She has been i 


Lheatre 


playreaden 

h id 
theater 

Phe I 


YC Wwe ikness 


Guild and has 


sociation with the 


her husband. In 
+} 


was exposing 


liberals who ire prepared { 
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Thor in 


causes \ college prolessor 


even with defense 


a former student against 
even in the 
that 


Mrs 


ot Communism 
circumstantial evidence 


dent is a Communist 





sparked a lot of interesting dialogue 
on the stage but her play meets its 
fate in the abyss that so often engulfs 
thesis plays. Characters are manipu 
lated as if they were ideas. They have 
no lives of their own. The propa 
ganda comes first and the human be 
ings second, and this more often than 
not spells danger and disaster in the 
theater. 


As for Nature’s Way, the tendency 
in our precinct is to write it off as a 
prank, as something, indeed, unwor- 
thy of Herman Wouk, who as a novel- 
ist can write like a streak—witness 
The Caine Mutiny. In the theater he 
has been represented by The Traitor 
and a dramatic version of The Caine 
Mutiny. In Nature’s Way, a comedy, 
the main problem is one of taste, for 
Wouk has had a look at some theater 
people and has decided to hold them 
up to ridicule. The trouble is that 
homosexuals are not meat for comedy 

The disappointment over the insuf 
ficiency of The Square Root of Won 
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derful is especially keen to those who 
regard its creator as one of our better 
writers. The last time Carson Mc 
Cullers worked in the theater she 
offered us a dramatization of het 
novel, The Member of the Wedding, 
which was one of the high points of 
the postwar theater. In her second 
play she has not been so successful. 
In writing of a young woman who 
has been twice divorced from an iras- 
cible, half-mad writer, she has hardly 
achieved the standards for which she 
is known. There is a sad lack of 
flesh and blood in her characters, and 
the writing, surprisingly, is mostly 
pretty flat. 


So much for the major errors 
What have we had to cheer about? 
Well, there is West Side Story, which 
happens to be one of the major 
achievements of the American musi 
cal theater. It is currently established 
at the Winter Garden and should be 
there for some time to come. True, 
it will not be at the Winter Garden 
for as long as My Fair Lady will be 
at the Mark Hellinger, but this in 
no sense dims its luster. By its very 
nature, and the nature of the Broad- 
way theater, it could never expect to 
reach the same heights of popularity. 

My Fair Lady is in a sense a fairy 
tale, featherweight in its basic con- 
tent, designed for good, light-hearted 
amusement. West Side Story is of a 
different nature entirely. Its setting 
is the West Side of Manhattan, its 
subject is juvenile delinquency. Be- 
fore the final curtain is lowered there 
have been a couple of deaths on the 
stage—not exactly box-office appeal of 
a gay comedy. Those who created 
West Side Story are still a little sur- 
prised at the success they are having. 
For Jerome Robbins, Leonard Bern- 
stein, and Arthur Laurents, West 
Side Story had been an adventure, 
something that interested them for 
several years and which they were de- 
termined to do for their own satisfac- 
tion. That their efforts have won 
such acclaim has been spiritual tonic 
of the most pleasing sort. 

West Side Story follows a line paral- 
lel with Romeo and Juliet. Laurents, 
who is one of our better and more 
provocative young playwrights, has 
followed Shakespeare’s tragedy in 
broad terms. There are two gangs 


(Capulets and Montagues), one ol 
Puerto Ricans, the 

Americans. There are two star-crossed 
lovers, the girl a sister ol the leader 
of the Puerto Rican band, the 
the leader of the other. To help tell 
their story, Bernstein has provided a 


and nerve 


other olf native 


boy 


score that is full of verve 
and Robbins, a 
talent, has provided the 
and the patterns to express both the 
music and the story. One 
of and into the other, and West Side 
Story aS a 
magnificent achievement, an 
able work of art. In it there 
ment and 
and the tenements, and 
communicates itself with gre 
It is stull But |! 
Bernstein, and Robbins have 
this awtul, 


choreographer ol 
movement 
moves oul 
consequence becomes a 
undeni 
is Excite 


beauty amid the gutters 


terror that 
p wel 
strong 
of view; in brawl 
ing they inject the light ol 
though their story is tragic it has a 
quality of that 
and inspires 

Aside from West Side St 
musical theater has been on the weak 
side thus far. Copper and Brass made 
a gallant effort to bring back a touch 
of old time fun failed. Lena 
Horne has scored a tremendous pet 
Jamaica 
little story and a score that is basically 
sound but unfortunately repetitive, as 
are the dances. Another item, Rum 
ple, is hackneyed stuff essentially, 
though Eddie Foy Jr. makes a 
able effort to Whether 
will be anything to dispute the su 
premacy of West Side Stor 
is highly doubtful 

Besides West Side Storn 
has been garnished with two othe1 
items that have made Broadway a 
place to visit. One of these is the 
return of William Saroyan with The 
Cave Dwellers, the other Patricia 
Moyes’ adaptation of Jean Anouilh’s 
Time Remembered. The return of 
Saroyan is something to cherish; it 
has been fourteen years since his last 
play in New York. The Cave Dwell 
ers is one of the most enchanting 
stories he has ever told. Actually, 
the word “story” is somewhat mis- 
leading; Saroyan is too free a spirit 
to be bound by a strict plot line. The 
Cave Dweiiers records the adventures 
of some penniless people who are 
camping on the stage of an 
doned theater that is about to be 
pulled down to make way for a hous 


uUscics 


} 


ove mG 


illuminates 


beauty 


the 


and 


sonal success in which has 


laud 


amuse. there 


this season 


the season 


aban 
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ing project s Queen beginning, has 
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inre¢ 
The King, who « e ul me was fore her death. H 


is 


i pretty good cil ) i t! move to rescue him 
The Duke who o1 pon a til tion, lures a 
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others there is rl oO youns 1 startling 
LOT once upo! ie | st I love, except th: 
en ot ‘ »w ie n and who died for art 
ind through than 
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— we terms ol 


tasy. Happily for to come 
mtovich, front of and be i tl t It 


perb : the sponsors have had tl c Broad 


was 


ana 
to present 
Have } 
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prince spent m 
For Miss Hay 
Anoullh 


noted that the Frenc! slightly 
: her most reward 
vpecoming rT [ 
tress of consumm 
ITLL p> 
a3" flair for comedy 
omecnow did . - 
pi le yg 
York reviewers i saben — 


Paris and Lond 
nized his talents. Howeve 
New York off-Broadwa ympan ' command 


; | I ] some | I lat yn lil | ] ‘ . —_ 
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bee l in : eC the professional we 
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: t was when sne 

welcome to | idapted 
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jectives, not 
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Where 


concerned 


pted by Lu 


ia Moves has actel im 
ent whining | 

negativist 

expects 


} 


whoere 


sense i | LICH tion 

its meaning ( r: There is no 

room in a lifetim rv being chained ¢ man 
1e past. Realities of the present peace with 

t be faced, common sense must He simply 

prevail, and to live in the years : people 

ind the memories gone by is utter hasn’t cl 


foolishness } 


found 
Io illustrate this point of view M world 

Anouilh gives us a Gallic prince of 

the bluest lood and the greatest ; them 

wealth who, > time of the play's Left 
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market for a number of years. His 
own worst enemy, the aging Chagall 
has permitted inconsequential items 

clichés without real spark—to be 
sold by mercenary dealers, although, 
rich man that he is, he could prevent 
fifth or sixth-rate work from reaching 
Whereas the prints are 


I 


MARC CHAGALL: 


critical eyes. 
strong and shun a superficial pretti 


Conqueror of Dreams 


by ALFRED WERNER 


ness, there is in circulation too much 
that seems to 
uccording to formula 


have been assembled 
Moreover, and 
we cannot hold Chagall responsible 
for this phenomenon, salons and gal 
leries are filled with forged Chagalls 
recapitulating themes that he has 


A 70th been using for fifty years, yet with 


prints is currently being featured at 
in New York City. Alfred Werner, 
widely of art and artists for many American and European publi 
He is the editor of the Little Art Book se es ant F art 
at City College in New York.—Tue Epitors 


anniversary exhibition of paintings 


Marc Chagall’s { 
the Museum of 


art critv 


ind 
Modern Art 
and author, has Ww 


out the stunning craftsmanship that 
yet 
true 


contrived 


genuine, Chagall come close to 


makes even a coldly 


cations. 


lecture? The pendulum will come to rest 


*QHELLEY’S proud assertion that 
J poets are the unacknowledged 
legislators of the world might very 
well be applied to Marc Chagall, one 
of the most sensitive painter-poets 
among Twentieth Century artists. 
He is even one of the few fortunates 
whose authority to make law in the 
realm of aesthetics has at last been 
acknowledged by the more astute 
critics. In his gentle way, he has 
“forced” us to follow him into a land 
where such apparently contradictory 
states as dream and reality blend into 
a synthesis far above, and utterly dif 
ferent from, the materialist attitude 
of everyday life. At first, most 
people laughed contemptuously when 
he decreed, pictorially: “Men need 
neither airplanes nor wings to fly 
Today, only the prosai 
seriously contest his gay disregard for 
Aristotelian Newtonian grav 
ity, or whatever rational and empiri 
with 
are 


fifth 


over towns!” 


logic, 
cal laws he chooses to dismiss 
the gesture of a king—and we 
thus enriched by a fourth or 
dimension. 

At seventy, the artist enjoys an un- 
fame. But 
show, in 


international 

Chagall’s first New York 
1926, fell flat. In ordinarily 
minded France, censors had branded 
one of his early pictures as porno 
graphic. As late as 1930 French critics 
assailed the dealer Vollard for having 
commissioned a Russian Jew to il 
lustrate so Gallic, so classic, and so 


challenged 


broad 
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sacred a work as La _ Fontaine's 
Fables. By 1946 the painter Chagall 
had victory 
pedantry and bias, yet he was not 
sufficiently appreciated as the magni 
ficent that he is. In that 
year, Carl O. Schniewind of Chicago's 
Art Institute wrote that Chagall, “one 
of the our 
was still “almost completely unknown 
to the print The 
Schniewind reported, was watching 
“with understandable anxiety 
concern” the amount of 
far unpublished graphic work 


won a complete over 


printmaker 


greatest etchers of day,” 


world.” artist, 

and 
vast his so 
there is no longer reason 
For 


in 1956 all his existing etchings (plus 


Today, 
for apprehension in this respect 


some new lithographs and drawings) 
to illustrate the 
cessible through a large and beautiful 
volume (published here by Harcourt, 
Brace & Company And Harry N 
Abrams, New York, has issued an 
equally fine book, Marc Chagall: The 
Graphic Work, which includes etch 
ings illustrating Chagall’s Ma Vie, 
Dead Souls, La Fontaine's 
Fables, and the Bible, as well as many 
lithographs produced in the last ten 
or twelve years. 


sible were made ac 


Gogol’s 


Some even predict a longer life in 
the annals of art history for the Cha 
gall prints than for his gouaches and 
oils. At any rate, these two 
nating books are welcome because 
they show another Chagall than the 
one to be seen on the New York art 


fase i 


the those 


who 


betwee n two extremes 


blind 


cally 


avidly and 


scribble of 


fans uncritl 


snatch at his 
pen, every dot of color from his work 


shop, and, at the opposite end, his 


every 


denigrators who reject as sentimental 
and perfumed practically all that he 
has produced since his break with 

1922. Granted that the 
first fifteen years as an 
refreshing roughness, a 
that 


Russia in 
work ol 


artist 


his 
has a 
makes it 


pel onal harshness 


unique in modern art; granted also 
that the jolt administered by 
often violent brutal 
ductions has, in the course of years, 


been 


his 


and early pro- 


reduced to an almost imper 
ceptible tingling, yet it cannot be 
denied that French 
and sophistication with Rus 
sian-Jewish fervor and directness has 


at least i 


the marriage of 
ord I 
few 


borne fruit in 


“poems in paint’ unmatched for a 


sensuousness subtly toned down 


refinement 


position in the 
art? Although he 
inv new techniques to 


What 
realm of 
has not added 
art, nor 
ricty ol 


is Chagall’s 
modern 


manilested the amazing va 
a Picasso, his work h 


a subject of heated controversy ever 


as bee n 


since his colorful canvases appeared 
to brighten the galleries of 
Art historians often deal roughly 
with individuals like Chagall who ars 
difficult, o1 impossible, to classify 
They like to fit an artist into a filing 
system, or to pin a label on him as 
though he were a dried flower or a 


Europe 
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But Chagall has baffled 
since th 


dead insect 
critics arrived in 
Paris with 
Would he 
He could 

by the cubi 


canvases 
cubism? 
fluenced 
version” 
of cubism 

subject matter, 

ot the 
’ 


orthe 
less 
geomet 
Lionello 
tist’s near-cubist 
mathematics at 
up poetry.” 

\ ftorerunne 
true that t 
was comeda 
after he had, for 
spellbound at Ch 
that 


ib S | 


Breton 


is also true 


of surrealism, th 

paid homage t ll by 
that 
its triumphant return to 
painting.” Neverthel to 


shaken off 


tempts to fasten the 


saying 
with him aphor made 
modern 
this 

he has 
“surrealist” 
mits that his 


works are pictorial arrange 


upon him. He 
ments ol 

But he 
little for those surrealists 


the images which ess him 


cares who 


claim their w ire the sponta 


neous uncon 


outpoul 


scious, and even less for ose who, 


curryving favor with shion, cynically 


crowd their canvases with “Freudian 


symbols 


hesitation, 


r 4 hagall’s 


France 
came around to re nizin 
“right” to build his world out of 
parently lements 
the countless recollections 
} 


fears, is mind 


with a that is 
entirely the = artist w Yet in 
artistically more conserva 
England or the lI 


controversy 


countries 
tive, like 
States, the 


nited 
continued as 
Saint 
George who sle ie dragon of un 


to whether Chagall ‘Sa 


imaginative realism, or a calculating 
phony. I \mer 
i book that 


later, 


mentior l n " 
ican debacle in I‘ 
appeared about 
Thomas Craven, « 


critics, gave hi 


His 


would be ridicul 


conservative 
» fai raise indeed 
disorderly, 

convey 


a little of the vagabond poetry 


and the pathos of his uprooted soul.” 


As recently as 1945 Venturi predicted 
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that would before 
the American public could appreciate 
the creative purity of Chagall’s art 
However, the Museum of Modern 


Art show the following ve 


many vears pass 


s, unma 
part ol 
cognoscenti 
Not so in England where the Tate 
1948 moved a 
Knollys, to 


slapped in the face 


Gallery exhibition of 
Eardley 


We are 


by a vortex of symbols, 


write 
blaring out 
Freu 1 


women § 


messages which may intrigue 


ian scientists and American 


little y 


in give 
painting.” 
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quality the 
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, iaue 
inl ] i¢ 


from complete 


sh 


destruction 
ind its con 


the sophis 


eves of 


are sometimes 

Rembrandt 

important, is it re 

remember, in any di 

rall’s work, that the 

is amusing, 
lepressing, to 

fight for the 


but on 


French art; had he 


instead 


le wish 


en to remain in America 


of returning to France after the 


he probably would have end 
American 

Chauvinism is a dangerous 
When the late Samuel 
( hagall 
his art, the 


reiterence works is 


Putnan 


about the 


painter is Jewish and paints life, how 
can he | 

in his work jut if he 

painter, there will be more 


The I 


it his art wi 


ielp having Jewish el 
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But in the universe creat 
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exist; it speaks of 
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may say 


come 

yf the TOOR 
graphic work 
ond arrival 
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the spirit that 
training and a 
the realm of geni 


than in the fashionab] 


of his middle 


and old ive 
that unstaged, unrehearse 
dream 

that conversion of the sta 


that 


termingling of 
lynamic, hegemony 


pletely free imagination 
lectual abstraction that 

humble ex-denizen 
another 


minded 


man ot pure 
faith—that Fra 


Renaissance 
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Ideas on Screen 


by MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


5 lage BRITISH traditionally savor thei 
victories in the manner of old 
chivalry, glorying in their triumph 
all the more for glorifying their van 
quished enemies. Hitler may not be 
as respectably magnificent, as yet, as 
is Napoleon. But Rommel, Canaris, 
a Luftwaffe pilot named von Werra 
who successfully escaped back to Ger 
many——and Langsdorff, 
the Graf Spee, are apparently apoliti 
cal enough to be admired in popula 
books and films. Langsdorff may have 
special honors because he lost to the 
British at sea—in one of the last m: 
jor sea battles decided by navai gun 
nery, in which echoes of Drake, Nel 
son, and Beatty could be heard more 
easily than in the subsequently dom 
inating roar of carrier aircraft, or the 


captain ot 


bubbly wakes of submarine torpedoes 

He surely was an _ outstanding 
commander, perhaps as respectful of 
the rights of neutrals and _ prisoners 
as military exigencies allowed—al 
though the matter of his responsibil 
ity for the conditions of the prisoners 
aboard the auxiliary, the 
{/tmark, is unclear, even in this ad 
miring movie, Pursuit of the Graf 
Spee (Rank Organization). The a 
count of the pursuit of the powerful, 


notorious 


elusive raider in the vast reaches of 
the South Atlantic is dramatically de 
tailed, and the battle between H.M 
Ships Ajax, Exeter, and Achilles and 
Admiral Graf Spee (“played” with 
sufficient the U.S 
heavy cruiser Salem) is properly ex 
citing—although at times somewhat 
self-consciously ceremonial. Written, 
produced, and directed by Michael 


Powell and Emeric 


resemblance by 


grandest of scales, with color pho 
tography by Christopher Challis that 
intends the look of pageantry, rather 


36 


Pressburger, the 
film is a showcase production on the 


than realism. The portrayal of actual 
people, by Peter Finch, Anthony 
Quayle, Bernard Lee, John Gregson, 
and Ian Hunter, is carefully 
The striving for glory 
politics, however, misses at least one 
crucial point in the affair, that its 
forgotten only at the cost of inadve1 


heroi 


without 


tently admiring the politics, after all 
For the “pocket battleship” 
idea was essentially an expression of 
Nazi pathology. As the battle 


itself proved, a ship that was really a 


whole 
final 


cruise! 
could be gunned down by vessels of 


with dreadnought armament 


lesser power, il the T¢ were enough ol 
them to force the turrets to be turned 
in different and if 
were directed with skillful determina 
tion sritish 
victory event 


directions, they 
However splendid the 
actually 
was a foregone triumph over an im 
possibly grandiose attempt to jerry 
build a major navy—an attempt char 
acterized by the same maniacal striv 
ing for the panoply of prestige to be 
many other of the 
mans’ ruthless ingenuities. 

The Graf Spee, like 
and Scharnhorst representing a vain- 
gloriously ersatz “pocket” fleet, 
doomed from the start to be no more 
than a temporarily 
merce raider 


was, the true 


found in so Ger 


Gneisenau 
was 
successful com 
1 stupid waste of pow 
er, no. matter many merchant 
vessels ‘were taken. The British may 
properly admire the man Langsdorff, 
if they like. But they really demean 
their accomplishment, instead of her 
alding it, by seeming to admire Langs 


dorff’s enterprise—from beginning to 
end wasteful and futile. 


how 


When Gregory La Cava first made 
My Man Godfrey (Universal Pictures), 


in 1936, it was in a style of “screwball” 
that had 
satirically with the world of the time 


comedy something to do 


Without the pervading presence of 
the Depression, the same stor h 
ed up for today, makes for n 

little 
discovery of 
fect gentleman 
umn version ot a 
‘scavenger 


comedy, and less sense 


a down-and-out but 


during a gossip-co 
, 


SOCLALLLE { 


bP At Trit ‘ 


makes 
And | IS 


impeccable service as butler no longer 


Monee 


hunt” no 


the necessary social point 
makes any point about true aristocra 
the 


difference 


cy under veneer ol 


pmove»rty is 
I 


the between servant and 
served is no longer a matte) 
or privilege or opportunity 


curiously, the now pertect 


played with ¢ 
Niven without 
talents, is not ty 
as William Powell 
the old film. He is sfr/] weal 
Central Europe 
And, for a nice exotic touch to 
the 
the hoarsely, but perennially 
Allyson 
Axis during the war 
Koster can little 
with what is now a 
And the si 


aire 

lands somewhere in 
ittract 
ularly 


parvenu Americans, parti 


virginal 
o} 
Director 
than 
1, 


June he had even fought for 


the 
Henry more 
| iborious 


labor 


ms ot effort 


artificial story 


are the more egregious as it IS 1 
that 
gained much of its 
ia <3 


for IMprovising as he went along 


membered the earlier 


versior 
wacky lilt from 


iva’s deservedly famous sense 


‘The (Some 
treatments of 


Of all the varieties of 
hody) Story” films, the 
show business figures seem to have 
the least connection with actuality 
perhaps because the actuality of show 
business itself is devoted to make be 
lieve, and perhaps because perform 
ers are relatively uninteresting except 
when they are 
their lives have 


order to be playable 


performing, and so 
to be fictionalized in 
Why thei 
dramatization in the 
place may be 
even puzzling 
trouble is being taken to make 
unattractive. 


lives 
first 
But it is 
why sO 


deserve 
dubious 
more much 


them 


A distinctive genre of glorification 
by disparagement has developed in 
the past four years or so, with Love 
Me Or Leave Me, about Ruth Etting 
The Seven Little Foys, Eddie 
Foy, Sr.; [’ll Cry Tomorrow, about 


about 
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Lillian Roth; The Eddy Duchin 
Story, about the late popular pianist; 
The Helen Morgan St about the 
torch singer The J Is 
tb comedian 
1 seems to be 


late 


Wild 
Joe E. Lewis 

a mutant of th 
“adult” film that deals “frankly 


with alcoholism and drug ad 


} 
t 


ind R€T 
ight « 


The forn 


it special 


about the n 


pecies ol the 
new 
liction 
with an a few characteristics 
of 


ppreciations ot the 


i 
' 
| I 


ola 


more 
iditional 
ol 


ancient soap « ind tu 


penalties sin 
1 fact, the form may be something 


reaction 


scandal magazine style 


to the usual statutory glorifications of 


movie biography le stress upon 
faults h ; ompulsions towards 


the 


suc 
bottle, 
forms of cussed 
be a devi 

drama 
colorful for 
anvt 


But it : 
deepening currents ol 


icss 


LO! 
t10n. 

ochism, if we can assume that people 
the film 


ise 


in audiences associate with 
cl iracters 


trange 


the 


it l iny ¢ 
sort | 
lal movi 


ma 

i Pictu 
\ movie biography 

carec! 


Columbi res) is strangest ol 


whos 


I il 
so sordidly 


and 


point 


, , 
splashed 


lessly might be expected to be candied 


into something sweetly unreal, with 


no offense dead 


ind re parti lar] [ ; l 
who 


likely 


ild 


m ving 
Less 
possil 


tment, 


ire 
le 
be 
tempting 
destructive chat 


wot 


to penetrate a sadly self 
I 


cte! the re by possibly 


dark 


an 


illuminating some olf the noisy 
of the 1920s. B 


tirely new, consistently despicable per 


nesses it 1S en 
sonality who is presented in Jeanne 
Eagels 
of characters, phonies to begin with 


to the bitter 


as well as a whole new cast 


and bores end; and a 


whole new sequence of events, im 


fiction, and more 
its 


have 


probable even as 


realism, 


could 


depressing than any 


as 


fabricators just as easily 
made up something else 

Kim Novak is a lovely girl, decorat 
ing the screen with a sleepy sensuality 
iffection 
lar 


il 


that appears to be awaiting 
ate awakening 
wholesomely 
had the 
her to 


Her qualities are 


too phvysical—even 
actress 


wring all 


as an 


to 


she 
for 


range 


be able 
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the nuances ol iying, stealing, al 
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ing, dope-taking morbidly 
round pul | 
itten by Daniel I 
John Fant 


of the Eagels sensation in K 


bitious bitching 
role that was wi 
and 


Sonya Levien, 
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Broadway 
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Director 
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EVENTS 
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a sad irony 


distinction 


The edge of the world 
the romantic viev 
novelists of an imperial age, 
somewhere in central A 
Asia, or the 
southern seas 


peans, in 
be 
southeast archip 
ol I} 

seph Conrad, for example, the ray 
elling fringes of European decadence 


the ere, io! 


touched the decadence of ancient ci\ 
the 
here was always a 


ilizations, 
self 
which Western dignity 
drive for 
not go 

beyond of sloth, 


ol elemental jungle it 
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morality 
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the individu 


must always 


OL Casy ac escence 


ot 
and 


i 
ual rot, evil 


to the contin 


evel 


gr 


wihg 
more habitual seductivels 
hopeless 

In the world 
World War, 
ited by the existentialists’ 
vacancies, the 
everything seems to have moved 
North Africa, somewhat in the 
manner, but to Central 
America. There, in the desert junk 
yards behind the skyscrapers of the 
titan of the New World, the 
mechanisms and mechanized men of 
what must seem to be the last mod 
ernity come to the very edge, | 
which is nothing—for they have al 
ready passed through all possibility 

Che image of the South or Central 
American village as the last frontier, 
the verge of nothingness, 
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Spurious Leadership 


Dear Sirs: 

‘My dad can whip your dad!” 

Is this the level of “statesmanship’ 
diplomacy” to which we have 
President Eisenhower's recent speeches seem 
to imply that prestige for our 
the eyes of the world, lies in our matching 
Russia's secularist and materialist “faith” in 
more and more physical force, rather than 
in standing on our own feet and making a 
really unique contribution to the world. 

Ihe uniqueness of this contribution could 
be this: courage to step out into leadership 
—true leadership—and to say to a dark and 
distrusting world: “We offer you not death 
and weapons of death, but life, and the 
means to that life; we offer you not greater 
H-bomb tests, but greater tests of our faith 
in the goodness of humankind, a goodness 
which will respond to realistic 
This would be prestige indeed! 

Must our President and our nation be 
stampeded into a spurious kind of leader 
ship, which seeks to discern the direction 
the crowd is going, and then to run 
mad to get out front and lead it—to 
disaster? 

One of the tragedies of the way our na 
tion seems now to be headed is the de 
humanization process of such a way. We are 
now calling for science and science; 
for greater and greater emphasis on tech 
and technical skills. It is high time 
for a society to take stock of its direction 
when the soldier, the militarist, and the 
scientist become exalted to the minimization 
of the poet, the prophet, and the scholar 
We need at such a time as this a deeper 
understanding of humanity as we find it in 
the humanities; not a deeper cultivation of 
man’s inhumanity to man 

Multitudes across the world are looking 
up and seeking the bread of real leadership; 
they are being offered the stone of fear and 
of bankruptcy of vision. 

“Where there is no 
perish.” 


and 


descended 


nation, in 


idealisn 


like 


more 


nology 


vision, the people 
Hiram B. HoOLprince 
Evanston, Ill 


America Jolted 


Dear Sirs: 

worry about your editorial 
comment headed, “Hurrah for the Rus 
sians” in the November issue. If there is 
anything that has jolted America out of its 
complacency, at least for the moment, it is 


No need to 
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Years of i ) 
clergymen, educators, and psy 
what Sputmk has 
done! Even our daily newspapers are carrying 


Russia's Sputnik warnings by 
eral-minded 
chologists couldn't do 


articles about our scientific lag and how we 


have neglected our intellectuals 
Of course the papers could do with a little 
their and see how 


soul-searching of own 


they supported educational needs; what at 
tention they gave to 
they reported the McCarthy hearings 

Well, who knows—the 
become such a popular pastime that in 1958 
will increase 


intellectuals and how 


art of thinking may 
subscribers to The Progressive 
by leaps and bounds! 


MARGUERITE EISEN 
Detroit, Mich 


Guts 


Dear Sirs: 

I want to express my 
formation you 
Situation in your! 
no magazine in this country 
the guts to do this job of 
position of both the Arab states and 


thanks for the in 
Middle East 
I, know of 
that would have 


gave us on the 
November issue 
presenting the 
Israel 


Micuaei A. SHapip, M.D 
Oklahoma City, Okla 


Journalism at Its Best 


Dear Sirs: 

Your Nevember issue on the Middle East 
is journalism at its very thoughtful 
informative, and creative. It was an unusual 
experience to find oneself exposed to both 
sides of this emotionally 
was equally unusual to find so much space 
devoted to affirmative alternatives to present 
policies 


best 


charged issue. It 


SuHirtey LANGMORE 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


Middle East Proposal 


Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations on your excellent Novem 
ber issue with its comprehensive treatment of 
problems in the Middle East. But where do 
we go from here, and how? That the Arabs 
and Israelis will not settle their differences 
between themselves is abundantly clear from 
the articles you publish. How shall we or 
anyone else proceed? 

Why not propose that the U.N. appoint a 
Commission (of representatives of unin 
volved nations like Uruguay, Ceylon, Japan, 


and 
with find 
a suggested Draft Settlement of all 
Israel 
find it 


proposals for border 


Sweden, Poland) to study the situation 
report back to the U.N 


ings and 


Assembly 


outstanding 
Arabs 


definite 


issues between and the 


including, if they necessary 


adjustmer 


repatriation or resettlement of refugees 
ment for relugee pre perty cl Ss, the 


of Jerusalem arantees by | 
gression from 
Police 


U.N 
Jordan basin for 


either = sick P 
Force, use of the waters 
the devel pment of the 
whole area, cessation of economic and traffix 
and Middle East 
Development Agency? 

Such a document if adopted by the U.N 
Assembly | 


U.N Resolutions now 


pealed to as a 


boycotts, provisions for a 


would then replace all former 


unrealistically ap 
and 


Dasis for negotuauions 


step forward from the 
toward an actual pe ace 


would be a concrete 
present 
settlement 


uneasy truce 
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Pi 

San Francis 
San Francisc 


fessor 


Disgracetul Policy 


Dear Sirs 

Negotiations designed 
in the Middle East 
emphasis on social 
tion of the whole area as suggested by 


Progressive and Senator Humphrey are 
measures ! 
right of 
determination. Would we pe 
tuuons through the U.N. to im; 
ot into the 


U.S. and the creation of a s Jewish 


structive it I re the 


issue, Which is the a people for 
rmut tore 
same 

unrestricted immigration 
police state in our land as was 
the Middle East? 

For a nation like the United States 
proclaims democracy and self 
to have been the 


upon 


that 
determination 
leading nation in effectin 
the partition of Palestine 


against the will of 
the great nu i 


jority of its people, using dis 


force the 
N. under pressure of 


honorable means to 
through the lt 


partition 
American 
Zionists in an election year, is the most dis 
graceful and immoral American 


action in 


history and w il now paying the pric 


The action of the U.S. in subsidizing and 
protecting Israel, financing expanded immi 
gration through bond 


leading politicians as keyn 


Jewish drives using 
peakers, can 
Arabs to increased 


all to the 


on irther aggravate the 
hatred toward the West 
of Russia in her aim to penetrate the 
tegic Middle East 

It is most unfortunate that political Zion 


advantage 
stra 
area of the 


ism has introduced such extreme anti-Jewish 
feeling hatred in a part of the 
that formerly was free from racial prejudice 
and 


and world 


tolerant of religious differences 


C. Eowin Hus 
Seattle, Wash 


most 


Disappointed in Bowles 


Dear Sirs: 


Your November issue on the Middle East 
is excellent, but I was disappointed in Ches 
ter Bowles’ article. “Would the Soviet Union 


accept a moratorium on arms in the Middle 
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East?” he asked answer, presumably Mixed About Mayer fecting meth 


accurate, is in th e same is chan 
suc Powder Keg ir the Middle East 
Three times this ‘ lin has pr 
posed such a plar ‘ rebuffed | 
Washington 
We can 
says Mr 
ventior 
But 
tions the M 
Soviet intervent 
We are used 
leaders wh 


is hard 


Israel an Injustice 


Dear Sirs 
Congratulat 
East issue of 
wonderful 
the prot lems 
gestions for s 
How can 
justice? And 
Injustice Lher 
millions of refu f 1 Ger I ‘ ist tha . > } was reached 
ern Europe should dumy ee atu | Fallout 
except for the I 
the Jews that 
were there firs 
to them By 
this rule, then 
States back to 


Certainly the ited States and 
CuHaries Wro 


Chester, England 


torious allies 

have done much ’ i li 
most of the refugees should gone back 
to their homes; to th nd language 


and to the culture thi new—under Space Travel vs. War struction which 

the protection of the ited ations wreck, but also ‘ 
But those who would nm » back certainly m4 it ut, the devastating 

could have been ibut much better ) } } roundabout way ind future 

advantage in othe $ la and more me n ! ‘ of reasons why fallout whi« 

hospitable lands, both p lly and socially the Communist sz te launchings may be plosions; and 

the United Stat la, Australia of benefit to us an the rest of mankind Whereas 

some South Americar int and other Over a half-century ago William James the dangers 


4 


such as 


parts of the world discussed the psychology of war in his re presence t 
It is probably too late now, but perhaps markable book: The Varieties of Religious radioactive 
something like that can still be done; then Ex perience What we need to discover in around us 
if some of the Jewish refugees go back to the social realm he wrote, “is the moral world and 
their or other lands, that would enable the equivalent of war: something heroic that Dr Ibert 
Arab refugees to go back to their land and will speak to men as universally as war does Stevenson 
it should even enable some of the educated and yet will be as compatible with their ‘Whereas 
Arabs who cannot find a place for themselves spiritual selves as war has proved itself t& alone have sig: 
in the Middle East, to emigrate to Germany be * H-bomb tests 
in exchange for German Jews who emigrated Perhaps we have : least a partial solu other « 
to Israel tion to this problem in space travel. If the cern as 
NorMAN KOHN aggressive impulses of men can be diverted world made 


Evanston, Ill from sowing hatred and discord, from pe and 
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“Whereas it is 
radioactivity not 


recognized that 
only creates a hazard for 
all, especially for our children who stand to 
suffer more directly and acutely from stron 
tium 90 than do we who are responsible, 
but may even, through genetic mutations 
and other cumulative effects, gradually and 
inevitably wipe out the human race: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Senate that the President should undertake 
by all available means to obtain the prompt 
and concurrent cessation of further testing 
of nuclear bombs by the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and Great Britain, until an 
international committee of recognized scien 
tists can at least determine the extent of the 
danger from radioactive fallout.” 

I feel sure that many people share Sen 
ator Morse’s concern, and would like to reg 
ister their opinions in some _ tangible 
manner. Then cut out this letter, sign your 
name across it, or at the bottom, and mail 
it to me. If you would rather remain anony 
mous just mail the clipping without the 
signature and it will register as a vote of 
approval for the resolution just the same 

If enough people make their feelings 
known some action will be taken 


excessive 


E. WHEALDON 
804 Cedar St 
Medford, Ore 


Mother Nature 


Dear Sirs: 

In the November issue, in the 
Forum, Helen Kerber makes the 
statement: “Considering what 
done in conquering disease. 

Evidently she reads the propaganda of the 
American Medical Association. Let's not be 
lieve everything we read in the press 

Let's look around us. The physicians’ of 
fices, the hospitals, sanitaria, and insane asy 
lums are running over. Millions of dollars 
worth of patent medicines are sold 
erative diseases are on the increase 

heart trouble, more 
more flu. We're the 
tion in the world. And all 
drugs! The truth is that none 
hey go out of style as fast 
The medical haven't 
to keep themselves or 
well. 

From where I sit, Old Mother Nature is 
the real hero. A person is well or sick de 
pending upon whether or not he lives cor 
rectly according to nature's violation 
results in sickness and disease. So let's stop 
being fooled and exploited by the pharma 
ceutical houses, the physicians, the hospitals 
the insurance companies, and the druggists 


People’s 
following 
medicine has 


Degen 

More 
arthritis 
sickest na 


cancetT 
more 


more 
colds 
wonder 
of them work 
as they come in 


these 


boys figured out how 


their own families 


laws; 


Davin Srry 
Melbourne, Fla 


Mature Minds 


Dear Sirs: 

Men of reasoning and good logic, who 
have mature minds, have always reminded 
us that wars are a disobedience to the Com 
mandment, “Thou Shalt Not Kill.” They 
point out to us that war is a relic of a bar 
barous past and should not be continued. 
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They prove how stupid it is for mankind to 
have wars. They try to convince us that no 
man is wise enough, no nation important 
enough and no human interest is precious 
enough to justify the wholesale murder and 
destruction which constitute ugly wars and 
that more war anywhere is unthinkable for 
intelligent human beings 


They tell us that wars are fought only to 
save the evils that war and that war 
intensifies the evils it pretends to eliminate 
and never solves any problems, but instead 
creates more problems that could be solved 
with common sente instead, bringing harm to 
no one 

If all would a¢cept these new beatitudes, 
we would be consistent and would never 
have to hang our heads in shame. Let us 
hope that all leaders of all nations will be 
come men of mature mind. 


cause 


Haroip E. FACKERT 
Jersey City, N. J 


Defends “Atlas Shrugged” 


Dear 


As an admirer of 
Shrugged, | am of course interested to know 
why Mr. E Hayes (November issue) 
thinks I am suffering from a “great illness.’ 
What is Mr. Hayes’ refutation of Miss 
Rand's philosophy? First, we find that “man 
has survived not 
individual, but 
But man’s 
the power of his 


Sirs: 
Ayn Rand's Atlas 


Nelson 


because of his fitness as an 
because of his powcr to 
only of survival is 
reasoning mind to cope 
had no_ technological 
knowledge and no capital equipment, how 
does Mr. Hayes believe that love could keep 
the world alive for a week? 


love means 


with reality: if we 


atom and 
because of his 
single talents but because of his ability to 
cooperate:” but cooperate with what? With 
individual's single talents. The talents 
must be there prior to the cooperation And 
Miss Rand's point is that te men of in 
ferior talent could not survive without the 
enormous contributions of the men of genius 


Mr. Haves is dead wrong when he says 
that in Miss Rand's philosophy “there is no 
place for charity, for love and understanding 
and cooperation.” The heroes in Atlas love 
deeply and cooperate with one another, and 
perform acts of charity. But on what 
On the basis of rational values. Charity is 
performed for the that the recipient 
demonstrates rational because 
based on the qualities achieved by the be 
loved. And the free market, which Miss 
Rand admires, is precisely the method by 
which individuals can rationally cooperate in 
order to make the world a better place to 
live for everyone. 


Man has apparently split the 


challenged the stars “not 


each 


basis? 


value 


and love is 


Cooperate how? By using their minds 
What there is no place for in Miss Rand's 
world is charity that subsidizes vice instead 
of virtue, or love for worthless or depraved 
Her view is not that the unfit do 
not “deserve to survive,” but that they have 
no moral claim to make the fit struggle so 
that they do survive 

Miss Rand's “worship” of money and ma 
terial wealth is simply her approval of them 
as the means by which man can live happily 
on this earth. And the men of “power” are 


persons 


not her heroes but her villains, for they are 
the ones who wield force to 
reason. Her “mystical” 
reality of contradictions” 
lieves that A is A and cannot be non-A. In 
contrast, Mr. Hayes apparently denies tha 
A is A, holds that love and not man's mind 
makes the world run, and 
that there are “limits to reason” 
Murray N. Rornsarp 
New York, N. ¥ 
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No One 


Dear 


to Argue 
Sirs: 

I have read Theodore Duf 
in the September issue of The / 
and I am curious what possibl 
torical facts” he le 
ing as he did 


just 


actual 
could be consi 
Anybody in his ht min 
to admit 


Tig 
that a nation rely 
supported economy would 

have developed the 

gret, surely outdo even th 7 | 
As long as we seek destruction, the 
thoughtful 
ways. [hat 


sults of our most 


misused in these 
oppression of the 
and the 
surely follow 


smaller and | 


constant threat of vi 


seems obvious 


citizen, I wish I could 


has sought at any time 


As an American 
feel that our country 
in the past 
the mounting spiral of war and a 
But because we have t he 
standard of living in the dl 
able to adjust to the 
terial values that we 
our armament factories, 
atomic and hydrogen bombs, and turn ou 
efforts toward secking a l { lastin 
peace among nations we 
that is constructive since 
ning of World War HU 

It seems to me that un 
approach” of the pacifists is put in 
very, very rical facts 
will overwhelm us and there will no longer 
be any question of who is right and 
wrong—in fact, there will be no 
ings to argue any question 


two decades a real solution t 


war-base 


economy 


temporary 
must have if we 


discontinue making 


» pi ict 
soon, the actual h 


who is 


human be 


PARKER 
India 


MARGARET 
Orissa, 


Praise for Dworkin 


Dear Sirs: 

As executive secretary of Cinema 16, it 
my sometimes unfortunate duty to read and 
digest film criticism published in a number 
of countries and a number of 
is not very often, however, that I 
the consistent quality and subtle perception 
to be found in the reviews and critical pieces 
of your columnist Martin Dworkin 


languages. | 


meet with 


You are to be congratulated on providing 
an arena for a 


critic of his caliber ar 
perspicacity 

Amos Voce! 

Executive Secretary 
Cinema 16 Inc 

New York, N. ¥ 
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Adenauer's Germany 


ADENAUER AND THE NEW GERMAN) 
by Edgar Alexander. Farrat 
x Cudahy 00 pp $5.95 


Straus 
ADENAUER, His AUTHORIZED BIoGRA 
PHY, by Paul Weyma1 509 
pp. $5.95 
THe | NQUIET GERMANS, by ( 
W. Thayer. Harpe 


Dutton 


215 pp. 34 


Reviewed 


Theodore Kaghan 


()' THE three books under revicw, 
/ the one by the American, Charles 
Yet it 
ook that there is 


toward impartial 
reple te 


is the least scholarly 
Thayer's t 
ettort 
1 he 


ind detail though they 


Dhaver, 
s only in 
any honest 


judgment other two, 
with 


may be, are 


research 
so uncritical and at times 
so sychophantic that they almost sub 
vert their purpose. Weymar’s author 
ized biography is particularly guilty 
of presenting Adenauer’s own ver 
sions, or equally friendly ones, ot his 
life’s events, but perhaps one must 
be ready to accept one-sided accounts 
in a book subject to the approval ot 
so determined and opinionated a 
man as the German Chancellor. Alex 
inder’s work, Adenauer and the New 
Germany, pretends to deeper analysis, 
but ends up, after a dialectical tour 


level 


on the same 

Even to one prepared to accept the 
fact that Konrad Adenauer is a states- 
man of considerable stature and po- 
litical integrity, the books by his two 
countrymen are hard to take. Hero- 
worship is understandable, even for- 
givable, but these two examples of 
it are such obvious promotion jobs 
that they put the reader on guard 
against evaluations to which he might 
normally be predisposed. In Wey- 


le force, LLlO@ISti¢ 
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mar’s case this is unfortunate because 
he has done quite a bit of digging 
into Adenauer’s long and interesting 
ireer and has provided a number o! 
hitherto untold ac 
{ significant incidents in his 


political life 

But 
1uel 
come Ch 


intimate and 


Counts 


Aden 


chance to be 


when Wevymar tells how 
turned down the 
1926, he depends 


him 


incellor in 
mly on what the German leadei 


self has to sav about it; one looks 


expectantly but in vain for other and 


] 


less biased references to the same 


story. Or when Weymar does attempt 
to broaden the scope and describes 
still 


Aden iue!l 


more recent incidents which 
rankle in the 
political opponents, he 
the 


alw ivs 


minds of 
manages to 
weight story in his hero's 


\nd Der not 


only on top of any argument, but ap 


lavol 
{/te comes out 
logical winner because of 
purer 


pears as 1 
superior wisdom and motives 
In this kind of fixed racing, it is 
prove, for example, that 
Adenauer’s apparent interest after 
World War I in separating the 
Rhineland from Prussia not in 
fact the treason his enemies say it 
was but a maneuver on his 
part to take over the separatist move 
ment in smother it. By 
selecting the proper quotations, it is 
also easy to show how unjust was the 
criticism of him, years later, when 
he attempted to use the Allied 
authorities against his 
political adversaries during the con 
stitution-writing days after World 
War II. Adenauer is always the 
statesman, the others mere politi 
cians, either with ulterior motives or 
just naive 


easy to 


was 
clever 


order to 


oc upation 


The strong Catholic bias of both 
German authors may be difficult for 


Americans to swallow, but Catholi 


cism has always been a 
(Gserman 
through 


strong ini 


ence in political affairs 


runs all Adenauer’'s phil 
ophyv of rovernment is well 


private life and provides the ba 


principles of ¢ hristian ethi 
which he insists his Christian 


cratic Union is based, even 
the party is not exclusively ( 
But the word Christian means 

» Adenauer: his 


ethics is the 


faith in Chi 


j } 


recora snows 
Naturally 
make 


times 


tian 
far more than 
both Wevmar 
much of 
particularly in 


Dp service 
and 
but 


Alexander 
this there are 
Alexande! Ss book 
when this reviewer wished there were 
1 little less } 


concern with graiting 


ethical principles onto much that ts 


hurly-burly 


Alexander, in fact, does 
} 


moralizing about his 


just plain political 


hero 
come almost abstruse. He 
dilection for combination 
he embroiders Adenauer’s 


with such terms as “meta 
the belief tl 
biographies are too simple, start 
quite frankly to write somethi 


} 


Alexander, in 


cial and complicated. “Only t 
biographical presentation, com 

the methods of ideohistori 

with the 

pretation,” he can lead 
deeper understanding of the subj 
He then proc ceeds to go so deeply 

the German soul in search of t! 

cal postulates that he can justify 
virtually any conclusion 


historicosociol ri i] 


Says, 


This makes 
it possible for him to dismiss not only 
political opponents as 
government and “extremely 
tive in ideopolitical 
dismiss 


amateur! 


respects 
almost all of de 
colleagues. Nobody, it ap 
from Alexander's account, 
could have done for Germany what 
the Chancellor accomplished He 
even proves, probably mere to 
satisfaction than to that of mar 
ing Germans, that Adenauer’s tr 
Moscow in 1955 was a 
instead of the sorry failure so 
of his contemporaries think 
The casuistry employed in this par 
ticular chapter is remarkable for its 
agility, if not for its logic 

Neither Adenauer’s nor his biogra 
pher’s anti-Nazism can be d 
but statements like this tend to pu 


also to 
nauer s 
pears 


great su 


ibte d 


} 





the reader up short: “It has been rec- 
ognized,” says Alexander somewhat 
pompously, “even outside of Ger- 
many that there is no sound reason 
for holding the average German offi 
cial, technician, or industrialist re- 
sponsible for his enforced submission 
to Hitler.” One wonders how much 
Alexander has been around outside 
Germany with his ears open. 

It is probably too early to expect a 
balanced biography of Konrad Aden 
auer, just as it is too early to expect 
anything but an uninformed guess 
about Germany's future. One may 
concede that West Germany undet 
Adenauer has followed a democrati 
path, despite or even because of the 
Chancellor’s autocratic grip (Weymat 
insists the grip is paternalistic, not 
autocratic), but no one can say with 
certainty what road it will travel in 
the future. Much, of course, depends 
on where the rest of the world goes 
It is Thayer, in The Unqutet Ger- 
mans, who puts his finger on the 
German conundrum. 

“Twelve years after the greatest 





by Earl Herbert Cressy 


Don't make up your mind about these or 
any other questions about China today 
until you've read Dr. Cressy's fact-filled 
handbook. Based on his 38 years in China 
and his intimate knowledge of Chinese 
thought and tradition, he thoroughly ex- 
plores the social, historical, cultural and 
political backgrounds of China's role in 
the current world situation. 320 pages, 
illustrated. Now at your bookstore, $5.00. 


THOMAS Ne: AND 80N8 
Exclusive publishers of the RSV Bible 


catastrophe in their history,” he says, 
“the Germans are still groping un- 
steadily for some form in which to 
fulfill themselves as a nation. Some- 
times they grope backward to the 
good old days that failed them. 
Sometimes they grope toward models 
other nations such as America have 
worked out with apparent 
over the centuries. At other times, 
they tentatively seek entirely new 
methods for their complex problems 
But until they have set their minds 
on one course, it would be folly to 
attempt a final judgment on what 
they can expect of the future or what 
we can expect of them.” 

With the question of German re- 
unification still unsettled, with the 
lost lands beyond the Oder-Neisse 
line a political abrasive in the body 
of Europe, and with the aged Ade- 
nauer’s successor an unknown but 
vitally important quantity, more un- 
expected events can and will take 
place than any writer can suggest or 
any of our political thinkers in Wash- 
ington seem to have planned for. 
Democracy is not yet an incurable 
habit in West Germany, and books 
glorifying Adenauer and his admit- 
tedly firm devotion to the concept of 
Western European unity should not 
blind us to the fact that the real test 
of what this astute politician has 
wrought is yet to come. 


success 


Changing Court 
THE 
TIONAL REVOLUTION IN RETROSPECT, by 


SUPREME COURT: CONSTITI 


Bernard Schwartz. Ronald Press 


pp. $6.50. 


129 
Reviewed by 


Charles Bunn 


RANKLIN ROOSEVELT became 
President in 1933. From that date 
until World War II the main drives 
of his Administration were to get the 
country out of the depression and 
to control the economic “evils” which, 
it was thought, had brought it there. 
The legal tools were Acts of Con 
gress and executive orders and admin- 
istrative regulations under them. 
Their effectiveness depended not 
on their wisdom, but on whether they 
could stand up against Constitutional 
attack. The controlling clauses of the 
Constitution were those empowering 
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and collect taxes” 
(and so to appropriate money), “to 
borrow money on the credit of the 
United States,” “to regulate 
merce with foreign nations, 
among the several states,” “to coin 
money, fand] regulate the value 
thereof,” and commanding that “No 
person shall 
liberty o1 


Congress “to lay 


com 
and 


be deprived of life, 
property 
process of law.” 


without due 


In a whole 


between 


series of important 
1934 and 1941, New 
Deal laws and regulations were test 
ed against 


cases 


these large and honored 
The New 
cisions, but it lost enough to push 
the President and his Attorney Gen 
eral to the Court-backing plan. That 
was defeated in the Congress, but by 
1987 the government 
more decisions in the 


words Deal won some de 


was winning 
Court. By 1941 
that war was over: collective bargain 
ing for unions, control of acreage for 
farmers, the cheaper dollar for in 
debted minimum 
limited work-hours, and 
curity for employes in industry, had 


held the 


businesses, wages, 


social se 
all been within power of 
Congress 

Those decisions are the “Constitu 
tional Revolution” in the title of 
Schwartz's book. He reviews them, 
and goes into much detail about what 
has happened since. This is not so 
much a book about the Court as it is 
one about the Court's decisions upon 
constitutional questions in the years 
1934 through 1956. 


Schwartz must be sorry that he had 
to stop before the spring of 1957 
some of his conclusions about current 
trends in individual liberties would 
surely be much modified by the cases 
that came down after he closed his 
record. But that is the common fate 
of writers on the Constitution. The 
emphasis of doctrine changes with 
new pressures, new problems, and 
men, from Marshall to Taney 
quite as much as from Hughes 1930 
to Hughes 1941, or from either 


new 
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War 
iltereth not has 
ittain 


Hughes to Stone to Vinson 
ren. The 
never beeri, 
able objective in the construction olf 
h is the 
ot a government—a 


Marshall told us, 


dure for ages to 


law which 


and cannot be in 
a document whi Constitution 
constituuon, as 
“intended to en 
come, and, conse 
quently to be adapted to the various 


crises of human affairs 


To this necessary fact of change 


like 


necessity, he 


Schwartz seems ambivalent, most 


of us. Recognizing its 
sometimes applauds, but more often 
condemns, the change that actually 
happens. Surely not all 


good, and a judgment about each pat 


change is 
ticular decision depends upon one’s 
as to its wisdom. But | 
detect in Schwartz's book, 
in most writing constitutional 
decisions, a 


seem to 
than 


guess 
more 
ibout 
longing for the good old 
days. 
The 
and to me 
hard to figure 
Surely the 
and the 
exciting. Much of the 
them too. | 
son this book is not is that 


thorough, 
tried 
why this last 1s so 
from dull, 
down were 


book is detailed, 
quit dull. I have 
times were far 
cases as they came 
writing about 
think the rea 
too many 
cases are summarized briefly, 
with too much repetition, and 
out the detail that gives color 
often throws light 


is exciting 


too 
with 
and so 

But 
othe 


upon results 
that is a personal judgment 
book good 


people have found the 


reading, and maybe you will too 
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176 pp. $3.50 


Reviewed by 


] UDAISM by 


} 
rress 


Barbara Miller Solomon 
b agey BOOK is an 


of the American Juda 
ism. A commentary rather than a 
systematic treatment of the subject, 
Glazer’s volume raises more questions 
than it answers. With refreshing 
honesty and lack of sanctimonious 
ness the author a brief his 
torical survey of Jewish religious life 
in America against the background 
of the successive settlements of dif 
ferent Jewish during three 
centuries. The climax of this survey 
is the religious dilemma of modern 


interpretation 
growth ol 


presents 


groups 


January, 1958 


\merican jews to which the author 
relates the analysis of the 
past. 


historical 


That dilemma stems from the char- 
acter of traditional Judaism, for, in 
its ancient past, still more in its 
medieval Judaism sus 
tained an organic unity between 
religion and nationality. Thus, ac- 
cording to the Orthodox belief, the 
Old Testament, which records the 
early national history of the Jews, 
and the Talmud, which consists of 
rabbinical regulations, constitute a 
divinely law, by which good 
Jews live 


and, 
existence, 


given 
In essence, the Jewish law governs 
every aspect of human behavior. Un 
changing in theory, the law is adapt 
ed to practical living through the in 
terpretations of the holy members of 
the Jewish community. For 
piety way of life determined by 
their rather than an in 
ward faith; theology 
itself is minimal and taken for 
granted. While Jews 
self-contained 


Jews, 
is a 
sacred law 


experience of 


stricted, communities, 


lived in re- 


apart from the other inhabitants in 
European countries, Judaism, though 
a religion, in effect synonymous 
with the life of people. The dilemma 
was born with the gradual emanci 
pation of Jews in the various western 
European countries in recent centu 
ries How could 
vive as a religion separate from the 
communal existence of the people 
The has varied among 
for the last two hundred years 


After European Jews emerged from 
their medieval ghettos and attained 
rights as some rabbis and 
lay leaders in the Nineteenth Cen 
tury viewed many of the traditional 
religious forms as meaningless, 
otic, or undignified; they proposed to 
make Jewish 
Western standards 
action against the Orthodox tradition 
solidified by critical attacks of 
Jewish intellectuals, influenced by 
the rationalism of the European En 


was 


Judaism then sur 


answer! Jews 


citizens, 


cha 
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lightenment. From these responses 
to the new status of Jews in modern 
society, the beginnings of Reform 
Judaism came in Germany. 

But America offered an even more 
challenging environment for modern 
Jewish religious fulfillment. Here 
Jewish immigrants and their descend 
ants practiced their religion in any 
way they chose. Free from external 
restrictions of the Old World and 
removed from their own internal 
authorities, the decision became in 
creasingly a personal choice, whether 
to remain Jews, and to decide what 
being Jewish meant. 

In the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries, German and East Euro- 
pean Jews in various stages of immi- 
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gration and Americanization met the 
issue in different ways. Reform Juda 
ism, which aimed to make the Jewish 
religion one denomination among 
others, was the solution of German 
Jews in the United States as well as 
in Germany. But the East European 
Jews, who arrived later, could not 
accept the original Reform pattern. 
In background the East European 
groups were either more rigid in 
abiding by the tradition or more 
radical in rejecting it altogether. For 
the children of such traditionalists, 
Reform Judaism seemed alien and 
sterile. To meet their needs, con- 
servative rabbis compromised with 
the Jewish laws so that the Jews 
could still “be a people.” 


However different the Reform and 
Conservative solutions were in effect, 
both were prompted, in typical Amer- 
ican fashion, by rational, pragmatic 
motivations. In both instances the 
aim has been to find a workable 
means of keeping Judaism alive one 
way or another. Likewise, since 
World War II the Reconstructionist 
movement of the Conservatives has 
been utilitarian, drawing upon any 
element (religious or otherwise) to 
enrich the “content of Jewish life.” 
Capitalizing on the present American 
mood of religious revival, Reform 
rabbis have also been able to impart 
the Reconstructionist attitude to 
their congregations, who are no 
longer German but East European in 
their antecedents. In addition to 
these strong deviations from tradi- 
tional Judaism, the Orthodox reli- 
gion still draws faithful adherents 
and, moreover, inspires other devout 
revivalists in small Hasidic groups. 

Finally, Glazer describes most con 
vincingly the plight of still others 
who find the various institutional 
solutions “medieval” and yet affirm 
in multiple activities and tastes that 
they “choose” to be Jews. Something 
“negative”—the refusal to stop being 
Jewish—is “the strongest and poten- 
tially, most significant religious real- 
ity among Jews.” The author admits 
he does not know what religious 
tradition of their fathers can hold 
for these Jews in the future. 

Thinking Jews who are troubled 
about their own attitudes toward 
their inherited religious tradition will 
profit from this penetrating excursion 
into the issues. Unfortunately those 


who are unfamiliar with the positive 
elements of that tradition will 
little about them here. Nevertheless, 
as an introduction to American Juda 
ism in the series of the Chicago Hi 

tory of American Civilization, Glazer’s 
interpretation conveys clearly the va 
riety of Jewish approaches to a pe 
culiar religious dilemma. On a quit 
different level, American Judaisr 

might well remind social historians 
of the for further studies of 
American religions analyzed compara 
tively, not only in the context of our 
diverse society but also in relation to 
religions in other parts of the world 
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Something to Shout About? 


“Give them something to shout about,” said George 
Seldes. “Give them a bargain. That was one 
way my In Fact reached its 176,000 circulation.” 


And so this month, we offer you something to shout about, and to act on quickly if you are not already a 
subscriber to The Independent. 
You need $3 to take advantage of this offer. If you don’t have $3, borrow it. 


* * - 


We're going to send you the next 12 issues of The Independent (The Independent is a monthly) plus a gift 
of two books worth $4.95—a total $7.95 value—all for $3. If that isn’t something to shout about, then we give 
up. 

We haven't given up yet. We're approaching the seventh year of publication. And we are, as we were in 
the beginning, a monthly tabloid that has no angels, that does not accept contributions, that does not seek ad 
vertising, and that exists solely on the sale of its own copies and subscribers. 


* * * 


With The Independent, it's different from what you might suppose. We’re liberal in that we're for people 
where the rights of people and the rights of property conflict. We're for the same rights (the same, not equal) for 
all people regardless of race, color, politics, etc. And The Independent goes where wise men and angels fear to 
tiptoe. 

Mostly, we're against suppression. We're against censorship. We're for the fullest free discussion on every 
subject at any time. We recognize no sacred cows. 

The result is that often we publish material with which we personally don’t agree. But we publish it be- 
cause there is nobody else who has the integrity to publish it. 


* * * 


Our exposé of Walter Winchell, way back in 1951, began his undoing. (Since then, our editor, Lyle Stuart, 
wrote a book The Secret Life of Walter Winchell, and it’s available from us for $4.) 

Our many articles on the conspiracy against cancer research unmasked the Damon Runyon Fund and the 
American Cancer Society for what they were. Charles Tobey, Jr., wrote his piece on the subject and we sold more 
than 12,000 reprints. (You may have one as a gift if you ask for it when you subscribe to The Independent.) 

Our articles by priests who have left the Catholic Church stir up much excitement. Our occasional pieces 
on freethought send some blood pressures spurting upwards. (One of our current big-selling books is The Dollar 
& The Vatican by Avro Manhattan. You may have a copy for $3.75 postpaid.) 


* * * 


The Independent does not try to sell its readers any point of view except that censorship and suppression may 
sometimes seem safe but that they are really dangerot and unhealthy in our democracy, where all points of 
view should be allowed a hearing in the marketplace of public opinion. 


* * * 


Our features are many and popular. “Inside The Nation's Press” is probably the column most widely read 
by newspapermen and publishers. Jim Peck’s “As Jimcrow Flies” is a regular feature. So too are Paul Krassner’s 
“Freedom of Wit” and David M. Kasson’s “A Cancer Victim Speaks.” 

, 


* * * 


We promised you a bargain and here it is. Send $3 in cash, check, money order, or small denomination 
postage stamps. We will send you the next 24 issues (2 year’s worth of The Independent. And we will send you 
as our gift, two books! 

1) 99 Ways To Save Money On Your Insurance covers life, hospital, sickness and hospitalization insurance 
and gives you the inside facts on how you can save money on your present insurance. It exposes the frauds, 
gimmicks and tricks of the insurance busine Published to sell for $2.95. 

2) Dining Out In American Cities by Raymond Ewell is the modern traveler's guide to good eating in Amer 
ica’s principal cities. It tells you where to eat and what to order in our 20 major cities. A valuable and helpful 
handbook to own. Published at $2. 

Both books plus 2 years of The Independent would regularly cost you $7.95. Yet, like we said, $3 takes ‘em 
away! 


* * * 


There is no coupon in this ad. But to take advantage of the offer you need only PRINT your name and ad- 
dress on a sheet of paper together with the words, “Progressive offer,” and mail with your $3 to The Independent, 
226 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N.Y. You may like The Independent or hate it, but it will never bore you. 





